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ons ruction in Pay- 
Debt to the Allies 
- . 


f its correspondent in Spa 


(Tuesday)--Although | subject. 


conference is filling in 
ly by considering the 
‘2 he taken against 
“felt on all hands 


(ae + 


t the competent German 
re not here to discuss 


he Chancellor, told the 
[ Was made clear that 


were not on the orig-. 


a ay 


“but it is not under- 
i delegates have not pro- 
en the economic nego- 
hich everybody was pre. 


# 


~) 
ie valuable time has. 
‘Mr. Fehrenbach has ex- | 
erman viewpoint to the 
s, whom he impressed as 
ell-meaning man. The 
or The Christian. 
tor was privileged to 
lions with high German 
ich made still more pre- 
fan attitude. The Ger- 
make a proposal of a 
alse circumstances ure 
These circumstances 
my better or worse, but 
@ resources of Germany 
asertained. It will, for 
ar enormous difference 
* Silesia is to remain 


“2 


td 
i 


’ 


The Christian Science | 


tain frigidity, the greetings exchanged 
| were of a more cordial character than 
‘might have been expected. Constan- 
tine Fehrenbach is a man of medium 
proportions, with a long drooping 
moustache. He bowed to Mr. Miller- 
and, who was rather distant, but Mr. 
Lloyd George was effusively smiling. 
' Leon Delacroix, the Belgian Pre- 


the center of the horseshoe table, with 
the British delegates on the right, the 
French on the left, the Japanese and 
Germans together on one side of the 
table, and the Italians and the rest of 
the 


side. 


‘should have one spokesman for each 


this. 
» from the main busi-. 


onference is ill advised. | 
Further, 


Mr. Delacroix was chosen 
to open the proceedings. He wel- 
comed the assembled company and 
then asked the Germans to expedite 
delivery of the reply to the allied 
notes sent respecting disarmament and 
fulfillment of the Treaty generally. 
he announced that it was 


proposed to hold to the agenda, on 


ause, as Constantine! Which the first subject was disarma- 


ment, the second reparations, and the 
third war criminals. 
Mr. Fehrenbach said that 


the Ger- 


mans were very glad to have the op- 


,) vate 


portunity of meeting the Allies, and of 
endeavoring to arrive at an undér- 
standing . He intimated that, in spite 


of what had been said by unauthor- 


ized persons, the German Government 
was loyally anxious to fulfill the con- 


ditions of the Treaty, as far as pos- 
sible. ; 


That was the base on which 
he placed himself: faithful adherence 
to the signed document, though it 
would doubtless be possible to come 
to certain conclusions about its appli- 
cation in the present circumstances. 
He approved of the agenda drawn up, 
but went on to say that the German 
authorities on disarmament 
their way. He proposed that the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs should make 
a provisional statement. Thereupon 


Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Millerand, and 


Mr. Delacroix decided to hold a pri- 
consultation. At its conclusion, 


‘ 


Conference Says mier, took the presidential seat in- 


‘a Can Offer Labor 


Belgian delegation on the other | 


It had been arranged that the Allies” 
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POTENTIALITIES OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Hemp, Coconut Oil, Rubber and 
Sugar Available, Says Trade 


-_—oe—o 


Commissioner 
Chamber of Commerce Formed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Kastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The estab- 
lishment of an American Chamber of 


Commerce in the Philippine Islands, | 
just announced by cable trom Manila, | 


international 
according 


step »forward in 
relations, 


is 
commercial 


a 


Paul P. Whitham, United States trade | 


commissioner for the Far East, who 


discussed the Philippines and their. 


resources, present and potential, in 


an interview with a representative of. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
yesterday. 

“The American Chamber 
merce at Shanghai, China, 
fine work,” ggaid Mr. Whitham. “Sd 


are the American chambers of com- 


merce at Peking, Tientsin and Han-) 


kow. These organizations’ pretty 
well cover the field of the Far East 


and are inclined to take a broad view | 
interests | 


of affairs. Although their 


are primarily American, they consider | 


countries 
in 
with 


the best interests of all 

concerned and are active 

vating friendly relations 

Orient. 

A Purely American Body 
“When I was in the Philippines 

there was a Merchants Association, 


an international organization in which | 
Americans were active, I suppose. that ; 


‘@his American Chamber of Commerce, 


in response to a feeling that the time | 


formed since I left, was established 


American. 


to. 


culti- | 
the | 


lthe commercial standpoint. That is 


.far from true at present, but poten- 
.tially in particular. The foreign 
(trade is approximately $235,000,000 per 
year, of which more than 60 per cent 
\is with the United States. The po- 
tentialities have been little more than 
touched. The total exports amount 
to $135,000,000. 
of abaca fiber, Manila hemp, is derived 
almost exclusively from the Philip- 


The world’s supply | 


pines. The output may be enlarged 


as the demand increases. 


Development of Sugar 


“Little attention was paid to the 


‘Sugar possibilities until with the past | 
interests | 


| few years when Hawaiian 


trals have been put into operation. A 


| projected. 


per annum, but within the next few 
‘years it should jump to the neighbor- 
hood of 600,000 tons, about the same 


‘as the Hawaiian output. If an ade- 


mark. 
Al- 


‘has reached the 4,000,000 ton 
“Coconuts thrive in the islands. 


/ ready the output of coconut oil and| 
copra is an important factor. It would | 
seem practical so to increase the pro-'| 
duction that the requirements of the! 
United States might be met from the 
Philippines alone. The United States 
is particularly vulnerable in regard 
to its sources of rubber supply. The! second capital of Turkey, is already 
small plantations undertaken in the) threatened by the allied forces, caus- 
Philippines have demonstrated that | ing Mustapha Kemal s forces great un- 


undertook the development of the bus- ‘tion with the representative of The 


iness and several modern sugar cen-, 


: 


GREATEST TASK OF 
GREEKS COMPLETED 


Military Authority Says Opera- 
tons in Asia Minor Have 


bardment of the creat mosque at Brusa 


Placed Turkish Nationalists 


in a Critical Situation 


Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Tuesday) — 
Colonel A. Pharantzes, the Greek mili- 
tary attaché in London, in conversa- 


Christian Science Monitor on Monday 


evening regarding the military situa- 


number of new ones are building or! 
The present annual sugar) 


production is only about 300,000 tons | 
of Mustapha Kemal 
' been accomplished. 


tion in Asia Minor, said he believed 
that the greatest task which had con- 
fronted the Greeks at the outset of 
the campaign against the bandit forces 
Pasha had now 
The Greek troops 


occupied Panderma with the coopera- 


of Com-{a¥ate labor supply becomes available | 
is doing | as time goes on, the production might | 


‘be made to crowd that of Cuba, which | 


tion of the Anglo-Hellenic fleet, amicist 
the great rejoicing of the inhabitants, 
who gave the troops a most enthu- 
Silastic welcome. 

The advance of the allied forces is 
continuing into the interior, and the 


'Turks are fleeing everywhere in dis- 


order. 


‘ 
t 


The attaché considers that the 


campaign will be concluded 


of Marmora and 
soe _landing of forces ffom the fleet. 
Special cable to The Christian Science |! 


and destruction the town by alr 
plane attacks are threatened in an ulti- 
matum received by the Governor of 
Brusa from Vice-Admiral Sir John De 
Robeck, British High Commissioner at 
Constantinople, who has been in 
charge of the British landing parties 
along the coast of the Sea of Marmora. 
The text of the document follows: 
“Nationalist forces, in vi@ation of 
thé peace terms. have attacked terri- 
tory occupied by the British on the Sea 
have hindered the 


of 


“As a consequence of this aggressive 


attitude against the British and other 


. 


; 


without | 


the necessity of extending operations | 
into the region of Afiun-Karahissar, | 
and that the majority of the banaits | 


not already accounted for will 


be | 


completely vanquished before Brusa is | 
;reached or that they will be finally | 
trapped in that city, which, as the 


Para rubber may be grown SsuCC@SS- | easiness. 


fully. Phe best-informed judgment is, 


‘ to the effect that rubber culture in 
the archipelago may be developed to 
‘an extent that would make the United 
side sources materially, to strengthen 
its position in that respect. 


Mustapha Kemal’s plans have every- 
where been thwarted. and it is canfi- 
dently expected that the Greck troops 


| will now reach ihe Sea of Marmora 
' States sufficiently independent of out-; wiehout opposition and join the British 


' 
; 


forces in the Ismid region. If the 
Turkish hordes’ successfully carry 


} 


.clared Clifford Thorne. 
‘freight shippers, in appearing before ' 


Allies, and in event that these attacks 
continue, it has been decided to bom- 
bard the mosque at Brusa and to de- 
strov Brusa by airplanes. 

“The avoid such action [ ask you to 
instruct your subordinates to discon- 
tinue their aggressive menace and not 
to prevent our landing wherever a 
landing is deemed necessary.” 


RATES REQUESTED 
- CALLED TOO HIGH 


Shippers Representative Tells 
Commission Railroads Can 


_ Continue Only Under Unified 


Operation or the 1917 Plan 


_———- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Only under unified operation or some 
such arrangement as that put into ef- 
fect in 1917 can the railroads of the 
United States continue to function, de- 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
yesterday. 
agements under private operation had 
made a most astounding confession of 
inefficiency. 


representing | 


He said the railroad man- ' 


William B. Colver, of the | 
'Federal Trade Commission, in several | 


GOVERNOR COX AND 


F. D. ROOSEVELT TO 
LEAD DEMOCRATS 


Palmer Withdrawal Results m 
Nomination of Obhioan for 
Presidency After 44 Ballots— 
Second Place Vote Unanimous 


mee 


The 


io te 


ial The f*hrietian Sco ence M ‘rT 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Democratic national c 
cluded its work yesterday by 
choice of Gov. James M. t'ox of Ohio 
as the party's candidate for the prest- 
dency. and Franklin I) Roosevelt. As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. for se 
ond place. 

The voting for nominee for 
dent had continued for three days, 
delegates holding firmly, as a rule, to 
their first choice The contest was 
close up to the thirty-eight bhaHot 
when A. Mitchell Palmer 
these pledged to his support. 
were rapid then and the scales 
turned definitely in favor of Governor 
Cox, wha@se uomination was finally 
made unanimous. The total: on the 
closing ballots are given in the folluw- 
ing table: 


Sire, 
> 

California 
onvention 
the 


Presi- 
‘he 


released 
(Changes 
=f eee 


Palmer 
eh] 
‘4 
19 
12 
S 


= 
; 
} 


McAdoo 
405 
40 be 
440 
467 
460 


> bee 


"” 
= 


412 
268%, 
The nomination of Mr. ‘Roosevelt 
was bv acclamation. Despite the dis 
inclination of the Tammany organiza- 
tion to accept him, his name was put 
through with enthusiasm. while the 
names of all other candidates were 
‘withdrawn. These included § former 


of tilinois, 


|Mr. Lloyd George, who leads the Allies | 
1 i ; ~ | had c ; rely American body | | spe Moreau iadal . ry | 
| had come for a purel; : their guerrilla warfare intotheinterior | statements has expressed the same’ Senator Hamilton Lewis 


n Raised 
ion is to be brought 
tapis.” The Germans | 
session of its mines is 
sondition of their eco- 
ce. There are several 
ons, including that ofs 
| is once more in the. 
at affect seriously Ger- 
to pay. The delegation 
ideavoring to make the 
“upon Silesia, Danziz 
Subjects, rather than 
t issue of indemnities. 
‘ebuild ruined France,” 
, One of the most cul- 
Hlectual Germans here 
ative of The Christian. 
or. “France does not 
“ardently than do we. 
@ could thereby remove 
nder of the war and a 
tred against us. While 
the children of France 
of the world will be 
om us as barbarians. 
© to imagine that we 
lat principal task. But 
until it is done, com- 
ation will remain im- 
mM France and Germany. 
iny'’s Asset 
pay the debts chiefly 
f work. Our greatest 
power, and in order 
able we have to pro- 
lals, give our workmen 
ment, and keep them 
eme has been pre- 
r reconstruction and 
to go into the matter 


. ia 
bd >» 
hi 


a 
ye thought could come 
the broad lines, but 
he councils of experts 
ans would be formu- 


‘reach a policy, but it 


on 
nounced 
listening 


plied that statesmen. 


; 


beginning of ne-' 


cak-up of the confer- 


re is only a small | 


e ns, even though. 
rove, are inclined to. 


| proposals that they 
jle with folded arms. 


| few menaces, they 


e Allies dictate, there 
but acquiesce. But 
> allied scheme would 


the disarmament question, an- 
that there was no object in 
to a provisional statement. 
It would be better to await the War 
Minister. There was no disapproval, 
and accordingly the first meeting came 
to naught, having merely succeeded 
in establishing contact. 


German Hopes Expressed 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 


BERLIN, Germany (Monday)—Tele- 
graphing from Spa, German corre- 


to function with, other American bod- | Many Minor Products 


spondents state that it is the intention. 


make 
the 
its 


of the German Government to 


concrete proposals, but only in 
event of the Entente declaring 
views on the memorials presented re- 
garding the country’s financial and 
industria] circumstances. The Ger- 
man argument is that the possibilities 
of paving the indemnities depend en- 
tirely on the attitude of the Entente 
toward the questions discussed in 
these memorials, above all on whether 
or not Germany retains Upper Silesia. 

The Versailles treaty provides that 
a plebiscite must decide whether this 
remains German or becomes 
but the German Government 


area 
Polish, 


contends that it cahnot: fulfill its ob- 


ligations if it loses the enormous coal 
resources of Silesia. 

On the Berlin Bourse today there is 
a firmer tone. It has its origin in the 
English newspaper comments on the 


Spa conference. which are regarded as 


favorable to the negotiations  pro- 
ducing a result enabling Germany to 
restore its trade and industry and at 
the ~same time satisfy the Entente’s 
demands. 


French View of Spa 
to The Christian 
its correspondent in Parts 
(Tinesday )— Pend- 


Special cable Science 


Monitor from 


PARIS, France 


ing the arrival in Spa of the German: 


Minister of Defense and the Chief of 


Staff, the allied delegates this morn-- 


ing again engaged in a discussion on 
how to divide the lion skin. The dis- 
content mentioned in the cable to The 


Christian Science Monitor on Monday | 
Belgium | 


showed itself very plainly. 


‘sources, present and potential. 
well-informed. 


| 


insists on her claim to the first 100,-— 


000,000 marks, although England 
points out that this would absorb the 


ies of the Far East. Certainly, 


incorporation, the development 


protection of American trade in the, 
islands and the Far East, provision for; may be secured or produced in the 
Philippines—among them being cinna- | 
Sago, | 
tanbarks, gutta percha, cam-_ 


convenient exchange of ideas, promo-. 


tion of resources of the islands and 
cultivation of friendly 
tween Americans and orientals, sound 
rood. Also the fact that membership 
qualifications include American 
zens of unqualified loyalty to 
United States. 

“American capital has done little 
for the economic and resource 
velopment of the Philippines. 
people naturally look to the mother 
country to back the schoolhouse with 
opportunity for developing interests. 
Besides, it is to our business advan- 
tage to do this. America requires the 
tropical products the Philippines pro- 
duce, and they in turn need and will | 
purchase American’ products” and’ 
goods more or less directly in propor- 
tion to the extent of our assistance in 
resource development, 

Resources of Philippines 

ah to the 
limited conception the average Amer- 
ican has of the Philippines—their re- 
Even 


the 


The. 


is surprising discover 


yet some supposedly 
people do not know where 
ippine Archipelazo located. 


the Phil- 
Not 


is 


lone azo a commercial representative | 


letter from his 


at Manila received a 
American house asking if he 
run over to Porto Rico, it being near 
by, and tend to a little business for 


the firm. As a matter of fact, the 


Philippine Islands are a part of the’ 


great Malay Archipelago situated off 
the coast of tropical Asia in longi- 
tude nearly opposite New York. The 
island group is about 690 miles in 
width and 
treme dimensions. 
ahout 10,000,000. 

that of the British Isles. 

“Since returning to 


ae 


AN INTERNATIONAL 


its | 


purposes, as stated in the articles of | 
and ‘there is‘a long list, minor in quantity, 


, | 
relations be-| 


citi- | 
‘and particularly so in case of war, are 
hemp, 
de- i 


would | 


1900 miles in length, ex- 
The population is. 
The area is nearly 


the United | 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


“In addition to these major products 


but important as commodities, that 


cacao (coco), tapioca, 


mon, 


gums, 
pher and fruits. 

“The three tropical products vital 
to the United States in times of peace, 


coconut oil and rubber—con- 
sequently it is of national import that 


the production of this trio of commod- | 
the British and the Greek troops could | 


ibe of great assistance to the Sultan, : 
if the latter's efforts at pacification, #%¢ments haye advanced, he said. for 
‘labor difficulties, equipment shortage, | 


‘ities be developed to as near the coun- 
'try’s demand as may be practicable. 
the United States imported | 
rubber to the value of $205,000,000 and | 
copra and coconut oil to the value of | 
$60,000,000. Cacao to the value of $41,- 


In 1918 


000,000 was imported. 

“The sugar production of the United 
States, Hawaii, and Cuba is not equal 
to home production and export de-| 
mands. Besides, there is a growing | 


‘Sugar market in the Far East that may | 


be supplied from the Philippines. It 
should be kept in mind -that the pro-| 
duction of tropical products in the 
Philippines need not be limited to the. 
consumption capacity of the United, 
States. The world capacity should be. 
the only limit.” 


KING AWARDS HONORS 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor trom its Furopean News Ufice 


EDINBURGH, Scotland (Tuesday) 

The ceremony of investing 300. 
recipients of military and civil decora- 
tions by 
the open air 
Palace on Monday. 
form was erected for the King, on 
each side of which were ranged the 
Royal Archers, the King’s Bodyguard 


for Scotland, commanded by 
Rollo. The King was also accom- 


in front of 


'panied by two naval and two military 
the | 


States men have told me they thought names and a military officer handing 


the Philippines were a ‘lemon’ from‘ 


officers, a naval officer calling 


the decorations to the King. 


; 


'Pharantzes considers that the Anglo- 


‘unite further 


his 


ernment 


collusion 


King George took place in, 
Holyrood | 


A covered plat-. 
followers, who, he believed, were only 


Lord | 


| 


tachment of men, 


DAILY NEWSPAPER 


| 


‘ment that the campaig 


of Asia Minor on a large scale, Colone! 


Greek forces will then be compelled to 
in maintaining strong 
garrisons, which would necessarily be, 
in the end, at the expense of tlie oc- 
cupied territories. 


Position of the Sultan 


Christian Science Monitor what was 
the present position of the Sultan and 
government, Colonel Pharantzes 


| 


opinion. Ma. Thorne recently criti- 


cized the railroad managements sev- | 


erely for their presentation of figures 
on which they wish to receive 5% or 


6 per cent ineome, asserting that the 


valuation they had placed on their 


' 


; 


Stated: “It is the Sultan and his gov-' 


who 
in pacifying the rebel 


have the greatest in- 


terest forces 


in Asia Minor, and in that task both. 


were honest and sincere.” 

The attaché, replying to the repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor’s question as _ to possible 
of the Bolsheviki with 


properties was much too high. 
Mr. Thorne said vesterday that both 


; ‘railroads ¢ shippers had ¢ 
Asked by the representative of The. ads and shippers had gondemned 


government operation as extravagant, 
but that private control had simply 


caused the railroads to fail in opera-. 


tion. Private operation, he declared, 
is on trial, and if the roads fail to 
function the people will be obliged to 
take 
or not, 

The only remedy the railroad man- 


or anything else, is an increase in 


rates, 


“They are here begging for the most | 
stupendous rate increase ever known, 


'Mustapha Kemal, said: “The Bolshe-!in this or any other country on the 


viki are not in collusion with Mustapha/face of the earth,” Mf. Thorne de- 


Kemal’s forces, nor could they well be, 
as the Bolsheviki are more than fully 
occupied elsewhere, and _ certainly 
could not spare troops to send to 
Mustapha Kemal's§ assistance. The 
only possible help might be in send- 
ing a small quantity of ammunition, 
but this, however, has not been done.” 

Colonel Pharantzes pointed out that, 


not really so as the Turkish Na- 
tionalists had the Turkish nation’s 
interest at heart, while, in his opinion, 


} 
} 


elared. “Further, they state that they 
have reached a place in their opera- 
tions which might be called a condi- 
tion of ‘saturation,’ where more busi- 


ness means a loss in net revenue in-,. 


is the most 
inefficiency 


gain. That 
confession of 


stead of a 
astounding 


‘that | have ever heard from the lips of 


though Mustapha Kemal was cited as. 
being the Nationalist leader, this was 


the bandit hordes of Mustapha Kemal | 


had not. His forces could more truly 
be described as marauding bands. 


a railroad man in recent years. 
“Evidence in this case shows that 


during the last three years of private | 


operation under the supervision of this 


commission and over 40 state commis- | 


sions, the railroads of the United 
States were experiencing the most 
prosperous three-year period in their 


history, since railroads accounts have 


The attaché was very confident that | 


Mustapha Kemal would soon.be in 


final flight, entirely abandoned by his_ 


waiting for an opportune moment to 
desert his cause. One of Mustapha 


been kept for the United States as a 
whole. 

“This record shows that during the 
three-year period the gross earning 
and also the total net.income above 


all operating expenses and taxes were 


Kemal’s officers had recently volun- | 
riod in their history, and that the ratio 


surrendexed to the Greek 
together with his small de- 
without pressure. 


Probable Length of Campaign 


tarily 
troops, 


cost, 


Asked by the representative of The | 


Christian Science 
optimism indicated by Eleutherios Ven- 
iselos, the Premier, in his recent state- 


Monitor as to the | 


} 
i 
' 


| 


i 


greater than any other three-year pe- 


of their net income to their total book 
or so-called property invest- 
ments, was the greatest in their his- 
tory.” 

Arguing that the rate increases de- 
manded by the carriers are entirely 
too high, Mr. Thorne said: 

“If you folks want to sound the 


vou have done that, then please watch 


lem back, whether they want to} 


Gov. Samuel V. Stewart of Montana, 
Edward L. Doheny of California, 
| Maj,-Gen. L. D. Tyson of Tennessee. 
James H. Hawley. former Governor of 

Idaho, and David R. Francis, former 
Governor of Missouri. 
| The nomination of W. T. Vaughan 
‘of Oregon, who had received the state 
primary indorsement. was changed 
‘into a second for Mr. Roosevelt. 

Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of 
State. who had been considered as a 
candidate, had refused to allow his 
‘name to be used, but finally was 
persuaded to say that he would ac- 
| cept if drafted. As the Tammany or- 
‘ganfaation at last decided to accept 
Mr. Roosevelt, who brought to the 
ticket the participation of an Admin- 
istration man, Mr. Colby’s name was 
not considered further. : 

Mr. Roosevelt was placed in nouwi- 
nation by Timothy T. Ansberry, a 
former representative from Ohio, who 
sat as a Cox delegate in the District 
of Columbia delegation. 


} 


i 


| State Changes 


Course of Balloting Which Resulted 
| in the Cox Nomination 


| 
| SAN FRANCISCO, California—The 


‘release ef A. Mitchell Palmer’s del- 
egates after the thirty-eighth ballot 
disladged the keystone of the Dem- 
ocratic national convention jam. al- 
though for a time it appeared that the 
McAdoo and 
continue in- 


deadlock between Mr. 
Governor Cox would 
| definitely. 

| With 211 Palmer delegates turned 
| loose on the thirty-eighth call. Mr. 
|'McAdoo gained 34% votes on the 
thirty-ninth ballot and Governor Cox 
‘85, with Louisiana and 73 Pennsy!- 
| vania delegates staying by the at- 
| torney-general. On that call Mr. Mc- 
, Adoo made his principal gain taking 
Georgia’s 28 from the Palmer column. 
‘while Governor Cox gained 19 from 
Massachusetts, giving him 33 of her 
36, with others scattering from other 
Palmer sources. 

' On the next, the fortieth ballot. Gor- 
ernorf Cox climbed from 468% to 499 
-and Mr. McAdoo from 440 to 467. while 


i: | . n would prob-} knell of private operation, grant these Palmer dived ty 19, including 18 stead- 
Published daily, except Sundays, by The Christian Science Publishing Society. ably be over in three weeks, the at-: demands in their entirety and, after fasts from his home state and the 1 


_Louisianan. Mr. McAdoo held the 


107 Falmouth Street, ee cores make th eke re. ponipeld to all _taché replied that he confidently sup- ! | 
i ricered at wecond-class rates at the Post Office at Bofton, Mass..U. 8. A, Acs the prediction of Mr. Venise-|the effect on American industry and | Georgia block for that and the suc- 
“for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of | watch the effect on the thought of the ceeding ballot also. But Governor 
authorized on July 11, 1918. | rank and file of the American people.” Cox scooped up scattering delegates 
. | — - from the McAdoo column from H- 
'linois, Washington and other spots 
Of the McAdoo organization. Both 
sides watched in vain for Tennessee 
_to swing her 24 votes from Mr. Davis: 
Special cable to The Christian Science | they remained in the ambassador's 
Monitor trom its European News Office column until the last. 
LONDON, England (Tuesday)—The | ——* 
War Office announces that the follow- | Pennsylvania's First Break 
ing telegram has been received: | The 41st ballot showed a net gain 
“General Wrangel’s§ cavalry en-| of 742 votes for Governor Cox and a 
circled a Bolshevist cavalry corps, loss of 7 for Mr. McAdoo. who took 
| consistings of 18 regiments, which 4 more Pennsylvanians. In the first 
they have taken for the safeguarding | came under the concentrated fire of break of Pennsylvania from Mr 
° of the Aidin railway were absolutely _armored trains, troops and aeroplanes.' Palmer, Mr. McAdoo got 42 to Gover- 
ehtpngen =e dal = | Only 150 egca ped, the battlefield being nor Cox's 12, but both got a few more 
‘line, which is British-owned Cee ee ee mdaaie "as ca, ee 
In conclusion, Colonel Pharantzes — ama se _ pte Se re Wery: waded Cie ane 
referred to the Armenian situation and —— ggg padi tgs — omer on - the fist ballot at midnizht, 
stated that te eee Mh. wae 6 noe. taken. The a cer commanding the with each sniping Into the other's 
essary factor for the peaceful solution | second cava “3 corps and his staff. —— a the Davis” voters holding 
of the problems in the Near East that | were captured. beac ~ the succeeding ballot, Gov- 
jan Armenian state should be formed | which carte aytges ~~ 
E aeeme 3’ which would separate Turkey from Closing with 497% vy see 
ne Plumb Pl _ Mesopotamia and Azerbaijan, but he ~~ : * . ("2 votes on the 41st. 
Plan of the A. F. of i... realized the difficulty of forsin ef Monitor {rom ttS European News Office Governor Cox rose on the next to 
Economic Effects of Prohibition athena ail wiseiiamaa Che red vce, They LONDON, England (Tuesday)—Mos- 549%, while Mr. McAdoo dropped from 
with the greatly depleted population | °°™ re state that the 460 to 427. Then Georgia started the 
which had resulted from the Turkish icemreaker “Solovei Dudimirdévitch, atide toward Governor Cox by swinz- 
ited: which was recently rescued by the ing 28 solid from Mr. McAdoo... Gov- 
| British icebreaker “Sviatogor” from, ernor Cox picked up more scattering 
the Sea of Kara, has arrived in Arch- votes. including 4 Davis delegates in 
angel. The mMeSsage expresses the Michigan. 
thanks of the Soviet Government for Mr. McAdeo. however. stil] held the 
| wale of the Pennsylvanians, Governor 


r it would not be ful-. 
if accord is reached, 
prospect of Germany 


a 
's Conference 
| Where Allies 


nan Delegates 


Christian Srience 
pondent in Spa 


_{Monday)-—The con- 


whole of the first German payment on 
account and compel the other allies 
to await a second installment. 

The French press frequently as- 
gperted France's sympathy with 
Belgium. It now remains to be seen 
whether the French delegates will 
accept a system which will result’ in 
France not getting German money be- 
fore the date of the second installment. 
Another dissatisfied partner is Italy, 
who says she will accept 10 per cent 
ee : of the German indemnity only on con- 
we Kted in nothing. 11 ‘dition that this share is not less than | 
ws _ pater —4,000,000,000 gold marks. 
ws | Italy also makes the first claim on 

oo of the Hungarian and Bulgarian indemnities 
na oni pom and demands a larger proportion of 
se General Staff. In the Austrian tonnage. 

. sould be done French opinion is satisfied that the 
} decided that. as “!!#e8 yesterday refused to discuss 
d essential condition anything before the disarmament ques- } 
: ions, the army “on |8 settled. | | 
France wants to reduce her cwu 
period of military service from two. 
‘years to 18 months or 12 months. but’ 
‘this is impossible if Germany is al-. 
‘lowed to keep an army of 200,000: The’ General News— 
* were not pres-, people also think that a smaller Ger- es so Age ao 
08 "le to exchange man slanding army would reduce the <ane Aemanetedl Potion Midi haat 
to adjourn tise | Counce of the German Republic he- Potentialities of the Philippines...... || Sporting 
ow afternoon, |!% overthrown by a military pronun-| paraguay-Polivia Land Controversy 5 R ne ae pits Conch 
sbers are ex- ciamento. A Spa report says that the, Goverpor Cox and F. 1). Roosevelt to oer waar aaiie themes eke ~ 
ec} Spa. German Government fears troutle if Aba a 4 ym ragpey, OS eae Roth Leaders Win Games in National’ 
Beas as follows: At/ 100.000 oftcers and mem are disrharzei)| Qrentent Tukgit reeks Commleies | Bargeas Bullde Cup Defender 8! 
ng. the delega- and is inclined to suggest that the | British Opinion =k pps edonat af Mattens 
tives at Villa bow of them be employed in recon Pians for an [rich Labor Federation 
struction work in worthern France. Washington Views on Nomination 


spite of a cer: | 


countries: 
los, who he considered had complete! 


mastery of the situation, as well as a. 
most remarkable insight into the tac- 
tical and political aspects involved. 
Regarding the recent incident of the | 
5' Clash between Greek and _ Italian) 
troops on the Aidin railway, Colonel | 
Pharantzeg considered this incident, | 
while regrettable, of no great import- 
ance and most emphatically stated that | 
7| the incident could not possibly assume 
greater proportions. The Greek au- | 
thorities realize the necessity of 
friendly cooperation with the Italian | 
Allies, but believe that the measures 


ance LL 
October 3, 191i, 
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BOLSHEVIST CAVALRY 
SEVERELY DEFEATED 
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ny had hitherto The | a ee Saeed UO sew eneeus 
clauses of the Signs 
Niees of good 


| R TED croseed Icebreaker Rescued 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Help France in 


—— 


Ultimatum to Brusa 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Turkey (July 
1)—( By the Associated Press)—Bom- | 


4 The Hiome Forum. : age 13 | 
f Friends 
4 ; 


| Beginnings of American Poetry | the rescue of the Russian icebreaker. 
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20 over @ majority on the 43d 
iting 568, as against 540% on 
oun voll. Mr. McAdoo dropped 
e 4340, going from 427 to 412. 
Upx's principal gains were a 
© from Louisiana, taking 6 
McAdoo, and 10% from Vir- 


~ previously had returned | 
r Glass. On that ballot also— 


a drew away numerous 
‘*votes from Mr. 
Mal ballot began at 1:15 
‘Almost from the start Gov- 
x began taking single and 


Mc Adog. 


lorida delegates, which had 
for Mr. McAdoo for many 
Vung over and gave Gov-. 
tf a solid 12. 


18 from Mr. McAdoo, and 
Taggart announced a solid | 
0 from Indiana for Governor. 
ng 10 from Mr. McAdoo. | 
likewise gave up 3 McAdoo | 
made it 26 solid for Gov- 
ft Louisiana gave another 
block. Maryland followed 
ing Mr. McAdoo 65% and 
Cox 8%. 
lusetts then rolled up 35 
's to Governor Cox, who! 
ad 6 more from Missouri... 
f Nebraska's 7, which had 
Ning for Mr. McAdoo for 
lot also turned to the 
Pennsylvania then cast 68. 
tL 4 to Mr. McAdoo, as com- 
7 on the preceding ballot. 
which had been split even, 
8 solid to Governor Cox. 
fave 8 more, , Wisconsin 
more, while the Alaska. 
*hilippines and Porto Rico 
s, which had been dividing 
, went in a bunch to the, 


-, | 
Sa/call after the territoribs. 
Nand and Michigan, which | 
, possibly to watch the re- | 
e final ballot. | 
Cox tide in flood, the Colo- | 
© was announced, and the 
) ended with the adopted 
an unanimous choice, | 
it Virginia 16 stood stead-| 
r. Davis during the entire 
| the 20 Oklahomans for 
jen and 9 Nebraskans con- 
Mr. Bryan. and voting al- 
he first for Senator Owen, 


"1 : ° 
Ps 
Ri. 


-F ourth Ballot 
All Recorded—Cox 


ition Made Unanimous 

= via The Christian Science 
itor Leased Wires 
INCISCO, California—The | 
_for the nomination of 
candidates, was never fin- 
igan had passed when her 
alled, and before she had 
are her vote at the end the | 
ake the nomination unani- | 
pen carried. The vote on. 
irth ballot was as follows, 
inounced: 

—Cox 12, Davis 3, McAdoo 8. 
Cox 3%. McAdoo 21s. 
—Cox 18. 

—Cox 13, McAdoo 13. 

12. 

it—Cox 12, McAdoo 2. 
—Cox 3, McAdoo 3. 

‘ox 12. 

0) 28. 

Adoo &. | 
Ox 44. McAdoo 13, Davis 1. | 


~t ¢€ 


fe | y ° 
‘f 
U 
my ; 


lcAdoo 20. 


from the McAdoo delega- | 
real breakup - developed | 


Governor Cox | 
intact, gained 4 more! 


surance that the faith shall be kept hail you enthusiastically now as our 


and that the institutions of a free peo- 


ple are alWays sufficient to the needs | 


of the time if they are held true to the 
policies which we pledge. Please con- 
vey to the delegates of the convention 


‘iy grateful acknowledgments. 


“JAMES M. COX.” 
Among the first-of the hundreds of 
telegrams of congratulation received 
yesterday by Governor Cox were mes- 


‘sages from President Wilson. Senator 


Warren G. Harding, the Republican 
presidential nominee; Senator Robin- 


son, chairman of the Democratic na- | 


tional convention; Senator Hitchcock. 
Senator Paemerene, William Cooper 
Proctor, who managed General Wood's 
pre-congention campaign, and from 
former Governor Campbell of Ohio. 
The message from the White House 
received at“ the Governor's office 
Columbus and transmitted to his home 
at Dayton, read: “Please accept mv 
hearty congratulations and cordial 
best wishes. 
“WOODROW WILSON.” 
Senator Harding, the Republican 
nominee, telegraphed: “I recall a 
much remarked cartoon which por- 
trayed vou and me as newsboys co 
testing for the White House delivery. 
It seers to have been prophetic. As 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph @ Keystone View, New York 


Gov. James M. 


Democratic nominee for President of the United States 


an Ohioan and a fellow publisher, I 
congratulate 
victory.” 


you on your notable 
Edwards of New 
telegram: 
Your nomi- 
and spells 


Gov. Edward Il. 
Jersey sent the following 
“Sincere ‘congratulations. 
nation is well deserved 
success.” 

Heads of state delegations at San 
Francisco were among the first to wire 


in | 


NOMINEE A WINNER 


great president.” 

A message from W. J. Cochran, di- 
rector of publicity for the Democratic | 
/hational convention at San Francisco, | 
read: “The magnificent way in which | 
your nomination was won in good | 
tempered contest presages great vic- 
tory in November.” 

The state Democratic central com- 
mittee of California pledged “enthue- 
‘jastic support” and promised “Cali- | 
fornia for Cox in November.” | 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Mr. Bryan’s Attitude pecial to The Scter 
SPRINGFIELD, Ohio—Gov. James 


He Opposed Choice of Mr. Cox and! ™M. Cox, nominee of the Democratic 
Has Criticized His Course ‘Party for President of the United 


. . 
ae ee ae ‘States. 1 c h e- 
Christian Science | States, like the candidate of the R 
| publican Party, is a native of Ohio and 
a newspaper editor and owner. Gov- 
ernor Cox is serving his third term as 


Snare 


James M. Cox, Standard Bearer 
of Democrats, Elected Gov- 


can Ohio—Strong With Labor 


| 
| 
| 
! 


Press via The 
Monitor Leased Wires 
FRANCISCO, California— 

Beaten in every battle he waged in 

the convention, Willi: -nnine 

, ention liam Jennings |... corve so long a term since Ruther- 
Bryan yesterday had little to say re- | ford B. Hayes was Governor. Although 


L’nited 


SAN 


‘garding the selection of Governor Cox} @hio has been normally a Republican 
Governor | 


as the party’s presidential nominee. | sgtate since the Civil War, 


ernor |hree I imes in Republi- | 


IN HIS OWN STATE 


' 
’ 


! 


ition into effect. 
this 
/election by Frank B. Willis but he had 


‘earners whose petitions 


'; 
; 
; 


j 


the executive head of his State, the first | 


“I have already expressed my views (Cox has been able to hold the State in | 
on the candidate and what he stands|the Democratic column chiefly through : 
for.” said Mr. Bryan. “Repetition is|his hold upon the workingmen who) 


unnecessary at this time.” who have benefited by measures which 
The views Mr. Bryan referred to as have been instigated or supported by 
him. 

While Governor of the State a work- 
men’s compensation law and a child 
labor law were enacted by the Legis- 
lature under his recommendation and 
dire ction. These acts have been 
looke 1 upon as models of their kind 
and have been extensively copied 
other states. In addition to this legis- 
lation Governor Cox was instrumental 
in securing the passage of the school 
code which many educators 6ay will 
‘live as a monument to his achieve- 
ments. In addition to his service as 
‘Governor of the State he has served 
‘two terms in Congress as representa- 
tive of the third Ohio district. 


| Brought up on Farm 


' Governor Cox was 
farm in Jacksonburg, Ohio. 
educated in the public 


l= 
pra 


ought up on a 


schools 


in’ 


— 


Se ee ee ee 


He was: 


‘and is in every respect what is known | 
as a self-made man, whatever he has: 


achieved being the 
efforts. . After leaving high school 
accepted a position in the 
school in which he had received 
first lessons. 
vance his knowledge and increase his 
income he spent his evenings and holi- 
davs in a printing office and thereby 
‘laid the foundation for the newspaper 
business which he later developed. 
His earlv career, therefore, was one 
‘of close application to work. 

| After a few years of miscellaneous 


result of his own, 
he } 
district | 
his | 
In order to further ad-| 


| 
| 
| 


' 
| 


_activities in which he began to show a, 


decided taste for newspaper work. 


was elected. 


Governor Cox was given a position as | 


a reporter on the Cincinnati Enquirer 
where he remained for a period of 
‘approximately ten years. It was while 
connected with this newspaper that he 
developed an interest in politics and 
he became the friend of Paul Sorg 
who, when elected to Congress, invited 
the young man to go to Washington 
with him as his secretary. 

When Governor Cox came back to 
Ohio he negotiated for the purchase 
of the Dayton Daily News, borrowing 
a greater part of the monev with 
which he carried the deul through. 
This was in 1898 and five vears later 
he bhought the Springfield Press- 
tepublic and formed the News League 
of Ohio. Since that time he has been 


Cox of Ohto 


having aiready been expressed in- 
cluded sharp criticism of Governor 


Cox for his wet tendencies. de- 


Clared that the Ohio Governor lacked 
progressiveness, and said Governor 
Cox was lined up with Wall Street. 
Mr. Bryan declined to say what 
part, if any he intends to take in the 
campaign in behalf of Governor Cox. 
The Nebraskan not only made a losing 


an ever-increasing factor in the Demo- 
cratic Party politics of the State. He 
was clected Congress in 1999 and 
reclected two years later. It was 
while he was serving his second term 
that he was nominated for Governor. 


to 


' 
; 


| 


‘ 


; 
. 
' 


publican national convention and at a 
time when there was little thought of 
Democratic success in the State. The 
Progressive movement upset every- 
thing and within a month after the 
Republican national convention Judge 
E. B. Dillon, the Republican nominee 
for Governor of Ohio. withdrew from 


‘to grow but acreage does not.” 


the ticket and James M. Cox had little | 


else to do but accept the office. 

Governor (Cox's first 
voted chiefiy to forward the enactment 
of laws to put a new state constitu- 
At the conclusion of 
term he was defeated for re- 
got a hold on the farmers and wazce 
had always 
received his careful consideration and 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York Governor 


term was de-§ 


|, announced 


zation. A rural school code for the 


various states was urged by him for / Party. 


the purpose of building up and im- 
proving rural conditions and thereby 
increasing farm production. fie 
pointed out that “population continues 
With 
regard to fiscal conditions he wouid 
displace the present excess profits tax 
by a law carrying a tax of from 1 to 
1% per cent on the volume of business 
of going concerns. The income tax 
and other normal sources of revenue, 
he said, should supply the balance of 
approximately $4,000,000,000 a year 
for current expenses and sinking fund 
and interest on the public debt. 

In stating bis position Governor Cox 
that he was in favor of 


Franklin D. Roosevelt . 


Democratic nominee for Vice-President of the United States 


whose interests: he had 
tively supported and in 1916 he was 
again the nominee for Governor and 
His administration dur- 
term received the in- 


ing his second 


dorsement of the voters as a whole for | 


he was nominated and elected for a 
third term in 1918 which term he is 
now completing. 


Governor Cox always has kept a 


close watch on economic conditions in | 
have | 


his State, especially as they 
affected the averace people. When 
the war with Germany cpened he was 
one of the first governors to make 
adequate plans for state cooperation 
with the federal authorities and he 
urged upon President Wilson that a 
council of governors be called in order 
that concerted action might be as- 
sured. 
age he demanded action that would 
supply fuel for the people of his State 
and asserted an intention to act sum- 
marily if arrangements were,not made 
by federal authorities in charge of the 
fue] situation. 


Views of Governor Cox 
Writing recently on the situation 


At the time of the fuel short- | 


always ac-!extending the Federal Reserve Bank- 


ing Act to provide for the establish- 
ment of branch banks in import and 
trade centers of other countries. Re- 
ferring to the Peace Treaty he said: 


a ticket of its 


national! chairman of the Prebibtticoa 


“The rum forces have certain y 
maneuvered well tO secure nominee: 
tions to their liking im both old par- 
tiee—Mr. Harding. champion of the 
10-year clause in the Eighteenth 
Amendment, concocted by the wets ina 
hope of defeating it. and Goversor 
Cox, the implacable and schooled 
enemy of the dry forces of the 
country. 

“If Diogenes had returned with his 
lantern and searched the country 
over, he could not have found e 
better adapted to the fuifiliment 
the purposes of the 
than Governor Cox 

Mr. Hinshaw declared that if 
Prohibition Party did not nomina‘’e 
own, it might cooper- 
ate with “another party.” 

“Unless these two gentiemen 
out openly and decry al! liquor S8up- 
port and announce their purpose of 
vetoing any measure intended to in 
crease the _ alcoholic content © 
liquors above one-half of 1 per cent. 
as provided in the Volstead Act, then 
the dry forces will be in a sad plight 
for a representative in the presi 
dential race so far as the old parties 
are concerned,” he said. 

The national convention of the Pro- 
hibition Party will be held = at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, July 21 to 2. 


President May Take Stump 


Active Support of Nomimee Planned 


by Mr. Wilson 


L'nited Fress via The 
Monitor Leased 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Definite assurance was given at the 
White House yesterday that President 


on 
liquor element 


hu 


co ne 


* 


i‘ hristian Scien - 


VA res 


‘Wilson plans to take an active part In 


‘the ‘President will 


‘tory in November. 


the campaign to elect Governor COX as 
his successor. It was indicated that 
make some stump 
speeches for the Ohioan, and other- 
wise will use all his influence as head 
of the party to win a Democratic vit- 


An early conference between Presi- 


‘dent Wilson and Governor Cox prob- 
ably will be arranged, it was learned. 


| 


| 


, 
i 


“NO one contends that it is a perfect | 


document, but it is a step in the richt 
direction. It would put the loose ends 


i 
i 


ae 


Nominee Hears Result 


Cox Receives News in His 
Newspaper Office 


DAYTON, Ohio—Gov. James M. Cox, 
who was nominated for the presidency 
by the Democratic national! convention 
early vesterday, declined to make a 

ae — —- er: 
statement regarding his victory until 
after he has received notification from 
the convention. : 

The Governor heard the news of his 
nomination in his newspaper office, 
The Dayton News, surrounded by fel- 


of civilization together now, and do ‘low newspaper workers and a few rel- 


_more toward the restoration of normal 


conditions in six months time than can 


' 
i 
’ 


the powers of the earth, acting ince- | 


pendently, in 10 years’ time.” 
“Government must be something io closest 


atives and intimate friends. His first 
act was to cross the room and kiss his 
wife. He then left the building and 
walked a few blocks to the home of his 
personal friend, John A. 


inspire reverence—not fear.” he wrete. | McMahon, dean of Daytdn lawyers, to 
“Its works must reflect not only jus-| whom he wished personally to give the 


tice and impartiality, but at all times news. : 


obvious good faith. 


} 
| When represent- 
,atives of any cause use it artfully to 


os 


Anti-Saloon League View 


accomplish even a worthy result, the! Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


mere fact of trickery breeds distrust 
and resentment. The epectacle of 


from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York “Gov- 


od 


changing our charter of government: ernor Cox's early opposition to an 
when 2,000,000 American patricts were | open nullification plank in the plat- 


in Europe 
tion of the 
can justify. 


o* 


—— — 


fighting for the preserva-' form puts him in a position to pliy 
sovernment itself, no man | both ends—capturing the wets on tie 


strength of his wet attitude and ap- 
pealing to the drys on his law enfore- 
ment record and the platform silence,” 


| : 
| Mr. Roosevelt’s Career 
Member of Bar, Legislator and Navy 


‘said William H. Anderson, superinten- 
dent of the Anti-Saloon League of New 
York yesterday. “Incidentally, how- 
Department Official ever the platform silence, by robbing 

Democrats who may be wet at heart, 


Cox 26. 
—Cox 20. 
kr 5, MeAdoo 5, Absent 2. 
Ox 35, Colby 1. 
13%, Davis 2%. 
8, McAdoo 


fight to prevent the nomination of Campaign for Governor 
Governor Cox, but he lost out in ef- His first campaign was in 1912 when) 
forts to shape the party platform to the Progressive Party had made seri- 
his ideas on the Treaty, the wet and ous inroads into the ranks of the Re- | 
for your nomination,” read a message dry issue, profiteering and other, publicans. He had been placed injernment, he said. should give more| « -cial to The Christian Sc} 
from the Georgia delegation, “and we, matters. ; nomination before the split at the Re- jattention to the work of Americani-| — on i : sacuiegoas en Monitor but come from dry districts, of any 
| BScnpis YORK, New Y ork—Franklin excuse for disregarding the sentiment 
| Delano Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of their constituencies, puts the pro- 
20: Apa Wie jof the United States Navy, Democratic hibition forces in a position where 
nominee for the vice-presidency, first they can hold Congress by a non- 
made a more than local reputation by partisan fight in the various congres- 
his record as an independent legisla- sional districts, regardless of the pos- 
‘tor as a member of the Senate from sibility of the election of a wet Presi- 
the State of New York. Since 1913 he’ dent.” 
;has been in his present post, and has_ 
been kept busy with his duties, emerg- | 
|1ng. occasionally, however, to defend! special to The Christian Science Monitor 
/his chief, Secretary Daniels. the Navy | from its Eastern News Office 
| Department, and what he has believed; NEW YORK. New York—Expressing 
| to be right departmental and national , gratitude to his friends for their sup- 
| policies. port, William Gibbs McAdoo said yes- 
| In the summer of 1918 Mr, Roose- | terday, when informed that the Dem- 
; Velt made a trip to England, France| ocratic convention had nominated 
and Italy for the purpose of inspect- Gov. James M. Cox of Ohio for the 
,ing the naval elements of the United presidency of the United States, that 
| States in foreign waters and on for-|he was “greatly relieved and delight- 
,eign soil. He was received by King ed” that the call did not come to him. 
|George in England, and made his tour | acim cote 
of inspection in company with Sir Eric | Mr. Davis’ Message - 
Geddes, reporting favorably upon the’ Special cable to The Christian Science 
work being accomplished by the over-. Monitor trom its European News Office 
, Vs | | a, | | : men seas force. | LONDON, England (Tuesday)—On 
... \ a. | baba, Cie t ys WES hey ek i at Bg Fi e, 8 ee OBR. Bol Fg | Mr. Roosevelt is a native of Hyde hearing that James M. Cox had been 
ja—Davis 16. ip, 2 GPU, 4 4 “s eS By C ‘ | G - | ae tis on BO NG eM GE OE | Park, Dutchess County, New York. He nominated as Democratic candidate 
| 5 he , f by: | FR vy 23 gga Sg Bk Bey | received his academic training at Har- for the presidency, the representative 
ivard University, and the Columbia of The Christian Science Monitor 
Law School gave him his professiona] , learns the American Ambassador, John 
discipline. He was admitted to the W. Davis, dispatched the following 
bar in New York in 1907 and prac- telegram to Mr. Cox: “My hearty con- 
ticed law for three years with one gratulations upon your nomination. 
firm, leaving it to become a member You can and will lead the party to a 
of Marvin, Hooker & Roosevelt. | well-deserved victory—J. W. DAVIS.” 
Mr. Roosevelt has been active in the | =——————-—-+"—+>== —-~ === 
rublic life of New York State, his | 
career in the State Legislature beiag 
notable for his able thinking and his | 
| straightforward way of doing both 
-ratic Convention | personal and official business. He was 
cra fp a member of the Hudson-Fulton cele- | 
J0v. James M. Cor "ted : : m § ; | ie he SGI “ Z Dee en ie Fe bration committee, the Plattsburg Cen- | ff 
nce of the Demo Mey 4, a, OF Ay oe’ 4 z,’ Be . ie | te Be — tenial and the national committee of | & 
i. presidency | ‘ | , Giles gg ' ha eg: | the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Mr. 
Mike Democratic Roosevelt is a trustee of numerous in- | 
at San Francisco: stitutions and a member of several. 
clubs in New York and Washington. | 


. Robinson, chairman : 
Drys Dissatisfied 


convention, San 
thank you for your 

Prohibition Party Will Put Ticket in 
the Field, It Is Stated 


| I shall accept the 
@ Democracy of Amer- 
United Press via The Christian Science | 
Monitor Leased Wires | 


not only of the honor, 
sibility conferred. As 

CHICAGO, Illinois—The choice of. 

Gov. James M. Cox as the Democratic |} 


the Governor to assure him that their 
States would be in the Democratic 
‘eoluimn this fall. “It was Georgia's 
‘great pleasure to etart the ball rolling 


confronting the United States Governor 
Cox gave his indorsement to the 
League of Nations. The federal gov- 
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"ox 18, McAdoo 17. | 
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5, McAdoo 2, Owen 9. | 
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shire—Cox 2, McAdoo 6. 
y—Cox 28. | 
0—McAdoo 6. 
-Cox 70, McAdoo 20. 
-—~McAdoo 24. 
ox 2, McAdoo 


Mr. McAdoo “Delighted” 


ox 8. 
‘ox 18%, Glass 1%, Davis 


Cox 23, McAdoo 3. 
Pox 3, McAdoo 3. 

} umbia—Cox 6. 
—Cox 4, McAdoo 2. 


—Cox 5, McAdoo 1, 


or Cox Accepts 
t the Chairman of the | 
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s to me of strength and 


ve will be to jus- 
h has been off- 
e shrine of gov- 
presidential nominee makes certain 
the placing of an avowed dry ticket '* 
in the fleld, according to a statement & 


. 
munities of the © Keystone, New York 
here yesterday by Virgil G. Hinshaw, | | 


Democratic national convention acclaiming the name of Gov. James M. Cox when presented for the presidency 
Illustration shows the suspended wooden horns of the electric SOund-amplifier which magnified the tones of the speakers, 
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-Anent Charades and 
Sonnets 
| the’ Poet leaned back in his 
r stimulating the blazing 
wed activity, and, 4s he re- 
7 ker to its. accustomed 
rked with a casual air: 
1« that I am often reminded 
ir. Bellamy’s best charades, 
p divides hypochondriac so 
the second syllable poke, 
the versatile and visionary 
s the deus ex machina of 
di , to remark, ‘My second 
the fire.’ 
, by the way,” he went on 
tary pause, ‘are curious 
ast, | and the members of 
ave found them so. When 
| BRelHamy’s ‘First Century.’ 
he whole of one summer 
Of course I don't mean 
y; but charades were with 
meal and filled up our un- 
me, to the exclusion of 
‘ly everything else. The 
r we devoted in like man- 
second Century,’ and, nat- 
reserved the Third until 
: year. We derived a vast 
enjoyment from cracking 
yn ts. and in the process 
ur wits appreciably. Often 
i what we should occupy 
ur minds with in the idle 
n there were no more 
ds to conquer; but lo! to 
irprise of all of us, our 
charades suddenly les- 
a ished. Apparently we 
icted in the same way at 
ne time. Now a new book 
has no attraction for us. 
a loss to account for this 
ne in interest. For my 
think a good charade a 
considerable intellectual 
have great respect for 
ave readily p.erced to the 
s difficult ones that had 
affled me.”’ 
T ventured, “simply an- 
itior of the rule that a 
es and attracts, and that 
] hing pall upon us?” 
‘that is as good an ex- 
ean be given,” was the 
ne mention another curi- 
mee. A friend who be- 
ed in charades about the 
8 not satisfied with solv- 
y and a half ago he 
self by beginning to com- 
$s, and J] am bound to say 
‘out some neat ones, with 
S$ and rhymes. For sev- 
as he told me, practically 
> moments were given to 
arades. He carried a 
hi h he jotted down any 
luggested themselves as 
“Material, and on arriv- 
se in the morning, before 
business of the day, it 
pi to make due record of 
ies that had been con- 
way thither. Even when 
a mns and sermons 
ild seize upon avail- 
but I believe that he 
emptation to make note 
a mentally, until hymn 
amd benediction were 
was well on the way to- 
ntury’ himself, having 
if I remember rightly. 
ime an unexpected and 
t to his activity in this 
ho can explain these 


bd ‘ 


« 


#P 


“not of charades that | 
scourse. 
mn thinking quite a bit 
of late, and have added 
“My repertory of favor- 
“poems. (The only way 
m really.—a short poem, 
Make it your own liter- 
it always at your com- 
est acquisition is Words- 
“on the Sonnet. | have 
Or more, |] should 
read it a score of times 
jot till last week did it 
mind. Wordsworth as 
im bly a master, but 
ot therefore above and 
in AS a4 Sonnet, the 
vonnet is, to the mind of 
1 mind you, I do not 
ch--vulnerable in two. 
points. In the first 
e@ scheme is faulty, in- 
sixth and seventh lines 
second and third, 
xetave contains three 
of the regulation two. 
jot that break between 


a @ perfect son-. 


i ol 


have, for the 
wm 6directiy into and 
je ninth. Finally, this 
a couplet, which the 
i: sonnet form in- 
be allowed. For 
who made the 
, and | know of 
| eer should not 
bis own sweet will. 
he 80 chooses. What 
out these laws’? For 
y should there be a 
special virtue is 
of 14 lines, with the 
| in a more or levs 
it something heaven 
"ef 
iis have vo power to 
- 


i 


4 he 


in 

a 

a 
hg) ‘ 


| 
alter? Why not 12 lines or 16? and 
why not variations in the rhyme 
scheme? Well, Shakespeare and other 
poets have given us another rhyme 
scheme; 
seem sacrosanct. 

“But what specially impressed me 


tory, is the number and boldness of the 
metaphors. 
net is a key; in line 4 a Jute; in line 5 
a pipe; in line 7 a m*¥rtle leaf; 


_There is no mixture 
but there is an amazing profusion of 


effect produced by the sudden 
_ troduction of that most prosaic word 
Thing in the phrase ‘the Thing became 
a trumpet.’ A minor poet would almost 
surely have baulked at ‘Thing, and 
would have written ‘The Sonnet was a 
trumpet,’ or something of that kind— 
wholly lacking in the virility and 
strength which Wordsworth infused 
into his line by employing a word un- 
poetic in itself but made poetic by a 
master’s use of it. And, truly, it took 
a master of the poet's art to give us no 
less than six distinct metaphors in the 
space of 14 lines. 


The Best Known Sonnets 


 “Probably_no other of Wordsworth’s 


30 
‘Silent and receptive, “is so well known 
_—~perhaps I might say so popular, if 
any sonnet can be called popular-——as 
‘The World Is Too Much with Us.’ One 
may object that, like the other, it is 
not perfect in form: the fact is that 
the break im structure and thought 
which should sharply separate the two 
parts of a sonnet comes not at the end 
of the eighth line but in the middle of 
the ninth; but the sweep and magnifi- 
cence of the whole sonnet, especially 
‘of the last five and one-half lines, are 
compelling, and any trivial fault of 
form is swallowed up and lost in the 
lofty majesty of the climax. 

_ “Let me add one thing more. Oddly 
enough, this unquestionably great son- 
net gives point to a little story that 
may be new to you. A gushing young 
woman, having heard a lecture or ad- 
‘dress in which the speaker quoted 
these lines, undertook the next dav to 
tell a friend about it. ‘Oh,’ sha ex- 
claimed, ‘it was just too lovely for 
anything. It was the fitest thing | 
ever heard in all my life. 
never forget some of the things he 
‘Said.’ Urged to repeat them. she hesi- 
tated a moment and then remarked. 
‘Well, of course, I can't quote his words 
exactly. But it was just too splendid 
for anything. One thing | am sure | 
shall remember forever.’ ‘Do tell 
me, pleaded her friend. ‘Of course. 
aS I said, I can't give you his exact 
words,’ the enthusiast went on: ‘I can 
only give you the idea.’ ‘Well, what 
Was the idea?’ ‘Oh, it was so superb! 
Why, he said—he said—-he said he'd 
rather be a—a something—in a a 
something, than a—a something else 
in a—a something else'’”’ 


’ 


| SIGNS 


“Do I believe in signs?” The 
speaker was a big jovial] person with 
a twinkle in his eye, and a keen relish 
for a joke, and somehow as he re- 
peated the question a faint ripple went 
around the group on _ the piazza. 
“Well, it’s like this,” the big man went 
on.- “Sometimes I do—weather signs 
and like that, you know—but never 
any sort of a sign after 11 p, m.” 

The faint ripple widened into ‘an 
open laugh from the gathering, and 
the visitor who had brought up the 
subject of signs looked mildly puz- 
zled. “Oh, they’re laughing at me.” 
the speaker assured the guest. “but 
they were in it, too. You see it was 
like this: just after we\got our new 
car, and I had learned to drive it 
easily, we spent a summer down on 
‘the Cape—pine woods, Sandy roads, 
and tiny shacks of dwellings. There 
wasn't much doing in the way of ex- 
citement, so now and then we al] used 
to pile into.she car and run over to 
some near-by village when there was 
a dance or ‘movie’ scheduled. About 


’ 


the first time we went, it was past 10 | 


o'clock when we started home. Pres- 
entiy I took a wrong track—you know 
how identical those sandy roads 
through the scrub pines are, in a Cape 
fog. We drove along through the gray 
mist and finally I realized that I had 
taken the wrong way. There was a 
‘feminine consultation from the rear 
seat, and I learned just how I should 
have done it; but no amount of advice 
seemed to set us on the right track. 
and finally we found ourselves in a 
‘wholly strange section—no houses at 
hand, no  passers-by—only = sandy 
stretches of pines and fog about us. 
We were bound to get somewhere, so 
I drove slowly to the tune of feminine 
chatter and advice from the rear seat, 
and suddenly some one said, ‘Isn't that 
a sign we just passed? Can't you find 
out what it said” 


“I stopped and stepped A 


back. 


sign-board, mounted on a 12-foot post, 


loomed dark and mysterious above my 
head, with message perfectly invisible 
at that hour. There was nothing else 
to do, so I pulled off my coat and 
started to climb that post. It was 
scrub pine with the bark still on. 
Twice I slipped back, but the third 
‘time I reached the crossbeam which 
was the sign, and clung with my arm 
hooked over jt. 


matches failed dismally, a fourth hesi- 
tated, then flared up, and by its light 
J read that sign. 
guests miles from home, and clinging 
there on that rough signpost, came the 
Kentic advice—'Use Pearline.’ ” 


Nightfall 


specially for The Christian Sclence Monitor 
Above the spire-pricked margin of the 
bay 
, Low etnkes the sun; 

In molten silver, on an outbound way 
Long ebb tides ruin. 
The city's splendor dims 

eray 
A day is done, 


—_ 


‘ 


to shadowy 


i 


but the 14 lines, somehow, | 


in connection with this sonnet on the 
Sonnet, when | added it to my reper- | 


in | 
line 9 a lamp; in line 13 a trumpet. | 
of metaphors, | 


them, not to speak of the striking. 


nnets,” the Poet resumed as I waited, | 


I can never, | 


Of course my pocket | 
flashlight was at home. The first three. 


To a forlorn motor- | 


ist wearily stranded with a car full of | 
mote times was brought to Europe; ment, especially in this day when the 


_ THE FANS OF SPAIN 


| 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Spain 
There is a vigorous and enthusiastic 
society of the-friends of art, keen in 
its initiative and ideas, here in Madrid, 
which to impartial observers appears 


other country for the quality of the 
work it does and the artistic useful- 
ness of the exhibitions that it pro- 
duces. It is called the Sociedad Es- 
/panola de Amigos del Arte, and it 


character on new and original lines, 


done as thoroughly and exhaustively | 
as is possible, whatever the subject 


;may be. In the past it has held spe- 
cial exhibitions 
ware, of Spanish furniture from the 
‘fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
of Spanish pictures of the first half of 
‘the nineteenth century, of: Spanish 
| miniatures, of old Spanish cloths, of 


portraits of Spanish women up to 1850, | 


Of old Spanish ironwork, and 60 on. 


Each of these exhibitions has been of. 


Notice: In line 2 the Son- at times to be without an equal in any 


makes it its business to hold once a 
in- | year an exhibition of some specialized | 


Load the Bourbons. Every kind of ma- 


terial has been employed in the mak- | 


ing of fans, and many classes of per- 
sons have been engaged in it. Here 
and there a great artist has devoted 
his talent to the decoration of a fan, 


’ 


but in general the work has fallen tt) 


humbler many of them 


| women. 


painters, 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
A door Of green pierced by a wrought 
iron grill: | 

Opening into a courtyard colon- 
| naded: 

Set with old vases, bits of antique 
| frieze, 

With ivy curtained and with green- 
ery shaded. 


of Spanish ceramic — 


Within—tiled floors, low ceilinged, 
‘friendly rooms— 
Carved chests and settles—and a 
gallery: 
Well-handled books, long windows giv- 
ing glimpse 
Of spacious 
jeweled sea. 


lawns and ae wide, 


real value and importance apart from , 


| its exceeding interest. 


| This Year, Fans 


This year’s exhibition, just opened by 
the King and Queen, is one of the most 
‘delightful of all. In the rooms at- 
tached to the Biblioteca Nacional in the 
_Recoletos, an exhibition of 
abanico de Espafia,” meaning “the fan 
of Spain.” It is a charming exhibi- 
tion, and it is the timeliest one could 
think of. for the spring and early 
Summer season this time in Madrid 
has been one of the hottest ever known 


Is 


and never has the modern fan been in | 


greater demand than at present. In 
_the restaurants of an evening one may 
see 
‘with little and severely plain fans, 
of course. In the calles, in the 
‘theaters, in all kinds of public places, 


and in the houses and on the balconies | 


every senora and sefiorita is fanning 


herself when she has hands free to. 


It may not be generally under- 
that the fan belongs 
than anywhere else in 

and the Spanish women, 


do it. 
stood 
Spain 
times, 


these 


art of using it, and have a wavy of 
snapping it up and opening it again, 


with variations. in which there is con- | 


siderable grace and much skill dis- 
played. Valencia is the place where 
most Spanish fans of these days are 
made; from there they come in great 
variety and at widely different costs. 
Mostly they are finished at Valencia, 
but a proportion are painted in Seville. 
The ordinary fan for general purposes 
is a neatly constructed affair of thin 
wooden laths with a paper covering on 
which a scene or flowers are painted, 
and this costs but a matter of 4 or 5 
pesetas. The prices soar upward ac- 
cording to the art of the production. 


Antique Treasury 


, With these modern fans the present 
exhibition has little or nothing to do. 


It is concerned with their antecedents. | 


There are many fans lent by the Queen, 
by Queen Cristina, the Infantas Isabel 


and Luisa, the Duchess of Talavera, the. 


Duke of Alba, the Duchess of Fernan 
Nunez, the Duchess of Mandas and 
other ladies of distinction. The 24 fans 
lent by Dona Cristina are specially 
interesting. All except one had been 
duly mounted for use in the ordinary 
manner, but had afterward been con- 
verted into pictures, the lambskin on 
which they were made being joined to 
other materia) of the same kind to 
make the rectangle, and the composi- 
tion then completed. They are fine 
thines and probably belonged to Queen 
Isabel of Farnesio, who most likely 
inherited them from Mariana of Aus- 
tria, second wife of Philip IV or from 
Maria Luisa of Orleans and Maria Anna 
ae Neubourg, wives of Carlos II. The 
pictures are landscapes and they are 
of the Italian school. In the 
Luisa hall are fans showing Italian 
landscapes and one in particular, un- 
mounted, attracts the attention for it is 
a copy of a picture by Correggio and 
has been lent by the Marquis Ue la 
Torrecilla. Then there are the famous 
Rossini fans of the collection of Felix 
Boix and a famous fan painted in Paris 
by the celebrated artist, Mariano For- 
‘tuny. It is the property of Don José 
Fontagud Gorgollo. 

' The exhibition also contains a col- 
lection of Chinese and Japanese fans 


which is specially attractive; some of | 


these confections being costly and deli- 
cate, with an abundance of artistic 
taste displayed in them. Visiting an 


exhibition of this kind is an education | | 
tition in these early dayé, and in 1844. 


in this form of art. The specialization 
in the formation and decoration with 
different materials and in different 


shapes of the “varillaje.”” the webbing | 


or thd ribs, exposed in the lower part 
‘of the fan, is distinctly interesting. 
The “varillajes’” are here seen to be 
made of every kind of material, in- 
cluding steel. 
naturally most used for the “varil- 
lajes.”” Inevitably one is attracted by 
the many children’s fans that are 
dotted about in the different rooms. In 
‘the fourth there is a case of 15 of 
them. one of which has a spread of not 
more than five inches. They are the 
daintiest things imaginable. 


Fan Genealogy 
To the catalogue Don Joaquin Ez- 


“El - 


the men fanning themselves-—— | 


more to' 


and | 
especially those of the hotter regions, | 
down in Andalusia, make a veritable. 


Maria | 


Ivory and bone are | 


There is a fern bank by a piny path 
| Where dappled sunlight lies—now 
bright, now dim: 
There is a lake where swans imperial 
glide 
Close to the balustraded, 
brim. ; 


curving 


But not the paths that wind and pause 
again 
By gleaming benches, do I first re- 
call: 
Nor maze, nor terrace nor long per- 
gola. 
Nor peaches ripening on the south- 
ern wall. 


that swift thrill as, 

through the wood 
A flash of blue—and then a flash 

of gold! 

Lo—at our feet,—within the hollowed 

wood, 

sunken parden, 

bowl! 


But 


A like a painted 


flower 

Shadowed by mountains, girdled by 
the sea, 

But never one with more celestial 

| grace, 

Than this, forever, now shall bloom 
for me. 


And while the fancy still was quiver- 
| ing 
We came upon the dovesytheir white 
wings furled 


THE MOTHER OF 
PARLIAMENTS 


BY SIR HENRY LUCY 
London, June 12, 

The House of Commons entering on 
the last lap of ite race through the 
session is settling down to the work 
of Committee Home Rule Bill. 
Meanwhile the Sinn Feiners on the 
other side of the channel, with in- 
tervals of ravaging barracks 


1920 


on 


police 


and sniping the constabulary in busy 


and other 


work oO 


thoroughfares of Dublin 
cities, are carrying on the 
undermining the government by con- 
stitutional means. Suddenly rising 
like the flood that has partly swept 
away the little town of Louth, they at 
the general election wiped out the old 
Nationalist party which for 40 years 
fought the Saxon at Westminster. Of 
the 101 members growing out of the 
Parnellite camp they turned out 75 
and then disdainfully declined to oc- 
cupy their seats. Last January, 20- 
ing a step further, they captured a ma- 
jority of all the municipal and urban 
elected bodies of the three southern 
provinces, triumphantly invaded Ul- 
ster, dominating the local affairs of 


all but six of the county towns within 


its borders. 

Elections 
place in the county 
and district councils and poor law 
boards all over Ireland. Every one 
was contested by Sinn Fein nominees, 
with the result of driving out old 
members. Meanwhile Cabinet coun- 
cils, occasionally attended by the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Irish Secretary and 


this week taken 


councils, rural 


have 


‘the Commander of the Forces in Ire- 


/Rule_ Bills 


land, sit in Downing Street, and the 


pushing Home Rule Bill jogs along through the 


'House of Commons. 


If the position 
did not threaten tragedy, it would re- 
semble comedy, founded on the broad 
basis of Irish humor. 

To those familiar with the progress 
through the Commons of earlier Home 
the situation this week 


Oh, many lovely gardens there may ' when the House has been further occu- 


measure is marvelously strange. 


the 
Mr. Chamberlain prominently figured. 


days 


Like little figures on a frosted cake, | 


The dove cot eaves and ridge pole 
they empearled. 


At our approach the white birds rose 


in whirls, 
Circled and wheeled in snowy, float- 

ing rings, 
Their whiteness dazzling on the daz- 


zliing blue 
The heavens bewildered by their 


myriad wings. 


eyes, 
‘I shall push back the door—pierced, 


grilled and tall 
And step into the colonnaded court 
And linger in the beamed, barronial 


hall. 


But when I open wide my memory’s 
eye, 


pied with consideration of the latest 
In 
time the. benches on such 
occasions were crowded, the lobby 
throbbed with excitement, violent 
scenes on the floor of the House were 
of frequent occurrence, culminating in 
historic free fight in which 


earlier 


Looking in on House and lobby on 
appointed for consideration of 
the Home Rule Bill in personal charge 
of that eminent Unionist. Walter Long, 
one might well imagine that a gas 
or water bill affecting a provincial 
borough was the order of the day. 


Below the gangway, where 34 vears 
_dgo the Irish party were massed un- 
der the leadership of Parnell and the 


lieutenancy of Mr. Biggar, there is a 
broad gap of empty benches. Radicals 
and Labér members who then filled up 
seats in this quarter of the House 
not occupied by the Irish were en- 
gaged elsewhere. 


‘faithfully followed Mr. Asquith’s lead 
Yes, often when I close my earthly by only occasionally looking in, and 


benches not excluding 


when present refraining from taking 
part in debate. 

There were wide gaps on ministerial 
that on which 
ministers usually jostle each other in 
close attention through debate on a 
subject on which their own existence 
depends. The only active fizgure’con- 


stantly present and frequently inter- 


In soaring moments—ah—to rare, | 


too few—— 
may there sparkle 
tangled gloom 
A garden of celestial] light and hue, 
Oh, may: I! see white pigeons circling 
W hite—--white—against the empyreal 
blue! 


through the 


Oh, 


Racing Packet Records 


It has been a long, long time since 
6lim stacked racing packets fought 
the current on the Mississippi 
New Orleans (variously N’Orleans, 
New ‘rleans, New Yawleens) to St. 
'Louis, (invariably Saint Lewis), 
now one cannot find a 
packet down river or up. 
|—~+1848, 


Yet in 


New York City, and that of the Missis- 
sippi Valley was greater than the ton- 


pire, an almost inconceivable fact 
Naturally, there was great compe- 


the packet J. M. White set a record 


in debate is that of Sir Ed- 
The lobby is deserted. 
The most attractive precinct of the 
levislative chamber throughout the 
sitting is the terrace. Here members 
sit or stroll, content with the knowl- 
edge that they are within sound of the 


posing 
ward Carson. 


Division Bell and may when it rings 


discussed. 


from | 
Tunnel Bill. 


for. 
“through” | 


The Mississippi tonnage moreover ex- | 
ceeded that of the whole British Em- |~ 


for speed that was not equaled for. 


nearly 30 years. With daredevil pilots 
at the wheel and safety valves screwed 
' down, she raced from New Orleans to 
St. Louis in three days, 23 hours, ®nd 
9 minutes, and won for her builder, 
“Billy” King, a reputation that has 
lasted through the years. 


| Five years later, the packet Mis- 


; 
' 


'souri steamed from Gulf to Prairie in| 


an attempt to beat the White's time, 
but took nearly an entire day longer 
for the journey. Twenty years after 
that the Dexter clipped the Missouri's 
mark by ten hours, and in 1870 the 
Natchez did the distance in three days, 
| 21 hours, 58 minutes, while in the 


querra de) Bayo contributes a pleas- same year, the Robert E. Lee set the 


ant introduction in the course 
which he tells us many things that we 
‘ought to know, 
fan was first known in Asia, the cradle 
of humanity, that 
used in Egypt, and in the most re- 


He tells us that the 


it was thereafter 


of present mark of three days, 18 hours, 


14 minutes. 
It is said. however, that in the 26 


years, the Mississippi had shortened 
‘itself 90 m'les, so the White's record 
still stands as a remarkable achieve- 


that sometimes it was an emblem of) phigh speed packets of the old river 
‘days have disappeared, although their | 


authority, at others of wealth; that 


| li 
it is the insepar&ble companion of the names still linger in Robert E. Lees, | strec ve Steamer B 


Spanish woman, that it ts a theme Roh Lees Jr., Southern Belles, Kate 


‘for southern poets and nas had its 
uses in the arts of coquetry. 
earliest times’ the fans were Of plain 
and sober coloring; afterward 
became more brilliant. 


— —- 


of the Romans and for 


and then “abanillo” and “abanico” in 


| Spain during the time of the Austrians | —. 


In the}. 


they | 
“FPlabellum”’ 


war the name of the fan in the time 
long after-. 


ward: “ventalle” it became afterward, 


Adams, and Missouris. 
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the steamboat tonnage of New. Ward was within reach of hand. 


Orleans was more than twice that of | 


stroll upstairs and vote on a question 
they have not heard propounded or 


The Wee Frees | 


attraction for 
i'the journey is. completed to the furth- 


of troops and materia! from thie isiaad 

| to the continent would have been in- 
calculable. AS ma’ now stand 
aeroplanes and sul: es have prac. 
tically deprived “th. of 
the protective power extolled by Mr 
Giadstone. Tunneling its depths un- 
der the precautions that form a promi- 
rent feature in the echeme would add 
comparatively little to the danger of 
destroying our prized insularity. Our 
ally France more than ever in 
favor of the scheme, and if is under- 
stood that rooted prejudices among 
British statesmen are modified if not 
entirely removed. But inf the condi- 
tion of affairs at Westminster, in which 
a zovernment in an overwhelming 
majority cannot find time and oppor- 
tunity to pass their own bilis. a 
private measure however nationally 
important, hae, little chance. The 
Channel Tunne! Bill will, accordingly, 
in due time be dropped. to begin again 
next vear its wea Py round. 


A Submarine> Tube 


It 
under ¢he 
Watkin the 
projected as 
the continental 
eastern Railwav Company. a rival 
scheme was in the field. It was pro 
moted by Sir Edward Reed, the father 
of “E. T. R..” of whose parliamentary 
| portrgiture, original in design, strik- 
ing in production. we see too little in 
these days. Sir Edward's idea was to 
construct a stee] tube large enough to 
admit the passage of a railway train. 
This. by an ingenious arrangement, 
would rest on the bottom of the chan- 
nel, and be in effect a metal tunnel 
without the disadvantage of being dug 
below the land level. It was claimed 
for this scheme that it was free from 
objections on the part of the military 
that have hitherto succeeded in block- 
ing the way of the tunnel. The tube 
lacked financial support and was el- 
bowed aside by its more vigorous 
rival, of whc;e ultimate I 
have no doubt. 

Shortly after § o'clock this evening 
a member, entering the lobby by the 
private staircdse, stopped to ask me if 
anything particular had 
since the Speaker took the chair. 
am just back from Paris,” he added. 
“TI breakfasted at home at § this 


. _ 


rir 
‘ia 


Silver Streak 


oe 


.* 


- 


is probably forgotten that wher 


auspices of Sir 


Channel was 


Tunne! 


promising artery for 


traffic of 


a 
the South- 


success 


morning, had an excellent luncheon in| 


Paris at noon, left at 4:39, and arrived 
as you see in nice time for dinner.” 
I confess I stared in amazement, on 
reflection concluding that my friend, 
for once in his life, was facetious. 
The story was prosaically correct, 
illustrating one of the most striking 
miracles of modern life. He had made 
his journey there and hack by the Air 
Express Service now regularly eétab- 
lished betwen the two capitals. ‘He 
would have’been in his place in the 
House of Commons an hour earlier 
but for the fact that at present the 
starting and terminating station for 
the journey is situated in Crovdon. No 
doubt in time they will be 
, Westminster as Paddington or 
Charing Cross. 

As it is the actual flight either way 
takes two hours and a quarter, 
compared with nine hours occupied 
bv train and boat service. The fare is 
15 guineas a passenger, a 6um con- 
siderably higher 
rate. But to the business men 
whom time is literally money the air 
route is a decided gain. 
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night sai 
shaded avenue. b: and 

the long winter, but now dappled 
cool shadow 
either side the 
blinked calmly 
weeks ago th 
with the 
but now 
the dignified 
selves a 
The 
directing 
()n 
pleasantly 
woodbine, the porch chairs 
neutral we 

in decerous sociability Wi 
high hall--more:’ shadow 
cooiness. The drawing 
away winter draperies an: 
rugs. <A piano glistened in the 
long music room. What repose sum- 
mer brings to overcrowded rooms’ 

Will | to supper? Certainly. 
It is summer time, and neither they 
nor I are dated up for weeks ahead 
We have time to be neighborly, In 
the great quiet dining room. fresh 
roses are reflected in the polished ‘ma- 
hogany table, and a neat handed wait- 
ress handles the delicate dishes with- 
out a sound. What a relief after the 
hurrying minions of a.;summer hote!' 
What a grateful change from the 
maid of all work who adds 
color to the country boarding house! 
At supper we. seem to find more time 
to talk than during formal dinners of 
winter, and we old friends find a 
poignant intimacy unknown to the 
jazzing crowds at some “‘resor't.” 

After supper we sit on tHe wood- 
bine-screened porch. The avenue 
very still. The hordes which com- 
pose its winter babel are _ talking, 
dancing, flirting, bathing. and auto- 
mobiling elsewhere. To us is left the 
undisturbed city. 

[ walk home alone, down the dream- 
ing avenue. Coolness breathes from 
the arching trees: quietness from the 
shuttered houses. Theke is no hurry. 
Those of us who are left are neither 
catching trains nor arriving on trains, 
We are already here: our clothes in 
our closets, not in trunks; our familiar 
beds waiting for us. 

No—she is not clad in flash€ng bath- 
ing suit, nor in gay sport clothes: she 
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‘is not in dusty traveling costume nor 


| in 
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ored 


than _the ordinary | 
to. 


The air‘! 


service daily leaves London at 9:30. 
‘New York, of which John Foster Car- 


a. m., arriving at Paris at 11:45 a. m.. 


leaving at 4:30 p. m., and reaching} 


Croydon at 6:45. 
Amsterdam, the Hague, and Rotter- 
dam runs daily at equal speed, and 
though the distance is somewhat fur- 
ther, at the same rate. It has greater 
the busy man since 


est point in two and three-quarters 
hours, whilst train and boat service 
occupies twenty-one hours. 


Another service to | 


’* 


clothes” for farming. But 
charming, in her dun col- 
I see her on the avenue 

—~summer in the city. 


“old 
sweet and 
garb, 
before me- 


Immigrant Literature 


In cooperation with the American 
Library Association's campaign, the 
'nimigrant Publication Society. Inc., of 


is director, is working for a $60,000 
fund to enable it to continue its work 
gf circulating guidebooks.  librarv 


‘helps and many tvpes of periodicals of 


'value to foreigners. 


| 
| 
; 


i 


) 


That Mr. Carr's 


'work has been filling a long-felt gap 


between Americans and the immizrant 
who needs authoritative directions on 
arrival in the United States has been 
vouched for by many prominent edu- 
cators of all nationalities. 


Among the measures doomed to lie | 


innocents slaughtered 
is 


among the 
the current session 


in | 
the Channel | 
For its promoters, some | 


of whom have been patiently at work | 


for more than thirty years, this is a 
bitter disappointment. 


At the opening | 


of the session it seemed that their re- | 


One 


result of the war has been to remove. 


long 
enterprise. Had the tunnel been jn 


standing prejudice against the. 


nage of the whole Atlantic seaboarde: OPeration five years ago its value to. 


the Allies as simplifying the passage 
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GTON VIEWS 
NOMINATION 


4 . | man of fine sense and good judgment.” 
‘at and Republicans | \;; Alexander felt that it was the 


1e Cox Candidacy— 
s Record in the’ 
de 1 Large Questions | 


"1 lan Science Monitor |, 
) ington News Office | 
IN, District of Colunibia | 
wv. James M. Cox of, 
one of the three candi. | 
i] at the San Francisco | 
‘ since the balloting be- | 
© denying the fact that | 
is nomination came as | 
shock to “the faithful. 
" of his own party, and | 
of a relief to the Re- 


ee 
omy. / 


/ 
pmination of Senator’ 
to be explained. After. 
had said “Fine,” they! 
ence until they began | 
fier all Governor Cox. 
‘man; he could carry) 
New Jersey and Ohio. | 
8, after they had said, 
” also lapsed into s!-| 
yr a time began to ad- 
nor Cox was strong )n 
a just as well to! 
to put the Republicans, 
e out there; Governor. 
rable, but it would not. 
much on that. 


| | 
4 a great campaicner, 
tublicans were of the 
} ageressiveness would 

ling off his com- 


| 

ie served with him in Congreers tor | 
opinion of him there. 
| Governor of Ohlo for three terms, in- 


secretary of the American Federation 


four years and formed a very high ' once the.underlying costs which make | 
He served as 
‘then within a fortnight the country | 
‘can be advised as to what a fair price. 
‘is for brick, crushed stone, gravel and , 


/ cement. | 


cluding the period of the war, and was 


a very capable executive. He is a 
It will not be the fixing of a 


'price: it will be an honest statement 
‘as to what the price ought to be, and 
carry Ohio over Mr. Harding. then public opinion will do the rest. | 
“I consider the nomination a fine) “{ think the federal government 
and strong one,” sald Gilbert M. Hitch-| should take a further step and that | 
cock, Senator from Nebraska, who led the freight charges on all road mate- | 
the fight in the Senate in favor of rials ought to be radically reduced at | 
ratification of the Peace Treaty for once. J] am prenared to at least make 
the Administration forces. “Governor this further suggestion: that they give | 
Cox is a progressive, has a fine rec-' some attention to the expediency of. 
ord, is a man of experience, and can reducing the freight tariffs on all 
carry the great state of Ohio. All his, building materials for the time. 
ideas expressed in his efforts and. 
achievements in Ohio have been of Wheat and the Railroads 
the progressive sort which will make’ “I ask you to analyze that sug-| 
zestion for just a moment. A loss, 


a genuine appeal to the west. Gov- 
ernor Cox will make a strong candi- yi}; accrue to the federal government | 
‘you will say. That I very frankly | 


ate.” 
‘Senator Hitchcock also spoke in 
P admit. A loss will accrue to the fed- 
eral government in discounting the, 


terms of high praise of Franklin D. 

Roosevelt, nominee for Vice-President. 
war price which we are going to pay. 
for wheat. It is unthinkable that we. 


“He is an able, first-class man,and has | 
made a splendid record as Assistant 

will pay $2 or $2.50 for wheat and 
then continue the price of flour on a 


secretary of the Navy,” he said. 
base very much higher than obtains. 


Others who spoke of the Roosevelt. 
nomination referred to it as “a sop to 

abroad. So the federal government. 
and the American people, in the ulti- 


the Administration.” Roosevelt, it is 

held, {s more favorably regarded by 

the Administration than Governor Mate, must meet that loss; but how | 

Cox, although J. P. Tumulty, the Pres- cheerfully will we meet it? I be-| 

ident’s secretary, referred to the Gov- lieve the federal government ought to) 

ernor admiringly as a smashing cam- do this. 

paigner. “For the present the railroads are in. 
Organized Labor is expected to ac- the hands of the government. [ am. 

cept Governor Cox in preference to, not here as an apostle of the idea of 

Senator Harding. Frank Morrison, &0vernmental ownership. All things 

‘being equal 1 very much prefer private 
of Labor, issued a statement saying OWnership. Whenever you can pro-| 
that the nominee was satisfactory to;@uce in rate and service under 


Labor. It was generally believed that private ownership the same as can be | 
Labor had picked Mr. McAdoo as a/@cquired under governmental owner-| 
favorite, but Mr. Cox’s record as Goy- , Ship, then let private ownership con-| 

‘tinue; but the railroads and their 


reneral sentiment that Mr. Cox would 


organization Which can take up ~ 


‘the basic cost in road materials, and | 


| What 
leader, described as a situation which | as SRNR - 
in his presidential BRITISH OPINION ON 
speech at the opening of the miners’ | 


‘therefore demanded that 


crease. 
the coal trade etill remain prosperous. : 
Ss P D cal Birkenhead, the Lord Chancellor. ad- 


FURTHER CRISIS IN 
BRITISH COALFIELDS 


Miners’ Leader Demands Reduc- 
tion of Coal Price and Charges 
Coal Trade With Profteering 


—Policy of Nationalization 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England ( Tuesday)— 
Robert Smillie, the miners’ 


mizht provoke a serious crisis, was 
outlined by him 


conference at Leamington today. The 


at a time of soaring prices, reduced 


fuel. 


Union officials had examined the 


gsovernment figures and had 
justified. They 
the 


increase was not 


| 


‘and Brussels 


after the terrible ordeal through | 
which you personally and your fellow 
countrymen have passed during the 
vears 1914 to 1918. The oppressor has 
been beaten by the forces of the 
Allies, including your own gallant na- | 
tion, whose liberation from the iron 
heel of the enemy rejoices us all. 

“We have noticed with mnuch 
pleasure and satisfaction the wonder- 
ful recovery your country is making. 
is looking her old seif 
again. We visited the battlefields yes- 
terday and saw with our own eyes the 
terrible devastations caused by the 


'war. and our hearts went out in pity 


for the inhabitants, who have suf- 


fered so cruelly.” 


‘increase of 14s. 2d. per ton on domes- , 
tic coal, permitted by the government. 
itself to an attempt to lower the cost | Lord Chancellor Declares 
(of living by increasing the price of | 


| 
| 


deliber- | 
ately reached the conclusion that the) 


govern- | 


ment should at once take off the in- | 


This could easily be done and 


Should the government decline 
make the reduction, the miners would 
claim the entire surplus for them- 
selves, The profits of the owners were 
enormous, and though it was true that 
a large proportion of these profits 
went inte the Exchequer, nevertheless, 
if the government needed to raise 


-money by taxation, there were other 


sources from which it could more 


legitimately be obtained. 


ernment which threatened to produce 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


His 
Confidence That America Will 
Not Refuse Contribution 
When Critical Situation Arises 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Uffice 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—Lord 


‘dressing the judges and benchers of 
Gray's Inn on Monday night on the 


lems which perplexed the world. 


This was the ultimatum to the gov-| ,7ense Majority of the struggles 


Leagnhe of Nations, said that if the 
Leacue was to carry out in any de- 
sree the great conception of President 
Wilson, it must possess power to deal 
with the international prob- 
The 
of 
the world in the past had proceeded 


gravest 


PLANS FOR AN IRISH -however. that immigrants are sow 
‘coming as rapidly as they can secure 

transportation; that they tare ogt- 

LABOR FEDERATION numbered emigrants simce December. 
‘amd that he expects & great increase 

Be aaa a ‘of immizratiom a> more shige are put 
Decisic Tak O - iin service. Figures for the last year 
aeen aken to rganize show that 334.254 aliens deperted while 


Trade Union Organization | 214.468 oe ee 
Independent of English Labor raRMERS ORGANIZE 
—Railway Settlement Made TO RETAIN WHEAT 


’ 


Special cable to The Christian Science | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Monitor from its European News Office |} from its Western News (Office 
DUBLIN, Ireland ‘iTuesday)—A‘ TOPEKA, Kansas— The Kansas 

significant move has been taken by Wheat Growers Association is Deing 

Irish Labor, which has expressed dis- organized throughout the big wheat- 

satisfaction at the attitude of the Eng- growing section of western Kansas in 

lish organizations in a unanimous de-| an effort to keep sufficient wheat off 


cision to form an independent Irish the markets during the early harvest 
federation of trade unions at a meet- season to obtain nrice of $3.13 a 
ing held in Dublin on Sunday. The : 
following day, at the annual congress bushel at terminal markets in the 
of the National Union of Railwaymen State. The farmers that they 
in Belfast, Mr. Alreton, in his presi- cannot grow wheat for less than about 
dential address, declared that, a8 in-| gq 4 pushel. considering the rentals 
dustrial problems would probably be- m 
come political ones. members should ©" lands. the exceptionally high wages 
seck to return their own party to; paid to harvest hands and farm work- 
power at the next general election. 'ers generalliv, and the cost of ma- 
At a conference of the union today, chinery to handle the crop. The cost 
a railway settlement was accepted by of threshing alone is four times as 
4? votes to 18. hizh as five vears ago, they say 
Outrages in Ireland continue to be: The plan of the association i@ to 
reported from various quarters of the’ provide funds to those farmers who 
country. Masked women are now tak-° wish to borrow the money on thetr 
ing part in committing outrages along! wheat so that it may be held for tha 
with the men, and on Monday evening higher prices. W. H. McHale of Cun- 
they attacked the daughter of a well. ningham, and F. J. Gould of Blackwell, 
known public official of Youghal.' Oklahoma, have been delegated to go 
County Cork, and one woman cut off; to Washington to see if government 
a girl's hair on one side. ' funds may not be made available for 
Mail cars were held up and robbed, financing the crop. 
the representative of The Christian; The association has organized 16 
Science Monitor learns, on Monday at; counties of Kansas and three counties 
Ballyshannon and Drumkeering,! of Oklahoma. 
County Leitrim, also at Killorglin and | 


a 


assert 


- 


BOY SCOUTS OFF FOR LONDON 


ernor is said to be satisfactory. | 
| kindred industries buy 30 per cent of 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


yy | ; 'a serious crisis. but Mr. Smillie de- 
cone dltori ee this | olared, in addition, that the miners 


Two Cox Speeches | ane cerita: enh gem 'were as determined as ever to bring|'®@4Y possessed. | 
shiesines compan) plat ‘about the nationalization of mines and|. Me asked whether it would have’! were scenes of house raids and firing NEW YORK. New York—Three hun- 


Democratic Nominee’s Views on the | @8sume it is by edict of some branch | that the time was not, he hoped, far} >een possible, had the League of Na- of volleys. : 4 sonia 
_ of the federal government—the letting! .._ tions been in existe in J 914 | . ; dred pickéd Boy Scouts of America 
Fundamental Issues a ak SOND dean. OF tame teh hee | distant when the nation would adopta_ S be stence In June, 1914! On Sunday, the representative of The | sailed vesterday on the United States 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor loka sieteridinien of note eavarnment (2entibie policy of controlling its own | oe gh ty the world war, and Christian Science Monitor is informed, | transport Pocahontas for England to 
; Sc th anpee-tegaree ta , $5 eshte l¢ , > eas iohtly or | Sal e believed that had the rep-'‘eight soldiers, guarding a disabled) **** ? ‘ 

from its Washington News Office =| wy wit coal supply. In any case, rightly o1 > rep- els es si sable Fa : 
WASHINGTON. District of Columbia will ber ty ~ - bengeosi acs onliored wrongly, the miners were convinced | Tesentatives of this country and Amer-| motor wagon with stores near Carri- | ‘Ke part in he Cree, me 
At the conferertce of governors Se user fe ‘ths ean of the govern-| 4t national ownership would in-| ‘© been armed with full knowledge gallen, County Leitrim, were surprised | the Boy Scouts of the ns ale ; 

called by the President to consider | me: t. let the overnment begin at; “Te#se the safety of the mining com-|0f the facts, they would have stated | by a large party of men, who disarmed | Stadium at Olympia, nen a 

the industrial system at that time | te on . eect and extensive cam. | munity, and, on this point, in con-;| that the nations they represent could |them and burned the wagon, the sol- | Following the meet, which is to be 

to propose remedies. which met in the. . “te ea: urchasing supplies and /sequence,-he was not prepared to al-| not remain neutral, and this micht/diers being subsequently released. participated in by delegations from 34 

Eis Bnaml of the White House le pate ote cto iy ty pe A OR low the views of the public to weigh, | easily have averted a world war. Policemen have been held up and | countries, the American representa- 

Meech ° 4 and 5. 1919, Gov. James M cokagos ‘ | though the federation had no desire. tives will visit the principal cities and 


He could not deny the great set. disarmed in different parts of the | 
‘Cox, of Ohio, describing what had Great Buttressing Wall | whatever eithcr to use, or to threaten back the movement had received from | COUntry and robbed of dispatches and | battle fields of France and of Belgium 
‘been done in Ohio and recommending| ‘Another thing, gentlemen: we have ‘° Use. Its power to impose its will! 


as guests of the French and Belgian 
$ ' | | } ; ry. overnments. | 
isident” dodge had in|what should be done by the federal) 9 900,000 of our young men now trans- | "PO? the country g . - 
1omination. government, made a good impression | formed practically. They are the hope! JOHN W. DAVIS HOLDS 


4 on his audience. As he sat down, | | 
RECEPTION IN LONDON 


amid loud applause, an eastern gov-| and the ealvation of the CREST: 
|ernor said: “There was fired the first; They inspire our pride not only | 

ae | Special cable to The Christian Science 
well because of their positive, deep-. Monitor trom its European News Office 


gun of the 1920 presidential cam- | pecause of their characters, but as 
paign.” 

6 hg 2 te as | rooted convictions as to the things | LONDON, England. ( Tuesday )— 
which the soldiers were being put to ‘hat are going on overseas. They | There was a distinguished gathering 
'work. Governor Cox said that he had M™ust make the great buttressing wall) at the American Embassy, Chesham 
‘called the mayors of the municipali-|0n which the waves of Bolshevism will | Place, on Monday afternoon, when 
‘ties and the county commissioners| 45h and lash in vain, and.we must|John W. Davis, the Ambassador, held | 
‘from all over the State to exchange! So shape our governmental policy as;an “at home” in honor of Indepen- 
views and decide on a composite | to convince them that the service they; dence Day. In the evening the Amer- | 
policy, in order to. establish the | have rendered over there is worth | ican society gave a dinner at the 
nearest possible approach to the pre-| while. I have discussed the conditions Savoy Hotel, where it entertained a 
war industrial momentum, and that, in this country with American soldiers large and distinguished company. H. 
the conferees found the same and they make this common observa- | Gordon Selfridge presided and was 
symptoms underlying every industrial ation: ‘We thought we ended the war supported by the American Ambas- 
‘activity. over there, but when we come back sador and other notable people. H. 
| Two Extremes to America we find Americans wasting | A. L. Fisher, Minister of Education, | 
r their time and their energies in fight- paid tribute to the work accomplished 

“There are two distinct extremes jng it over again over here.’ iby President Wilson during his tenure 
now, and we might just as well “Therefore, if there is to be any of office and reminded the guests how 
frankly admit them and then do the reconstruction, let it be based upon jn the early months of the last year 
best we can to effect a middie ground the broad run of forgetting the things of the war when times were so critical 
BET soap | — “ation be done,” he that divided us yesterday, and render- on the French front, President Wilson 

You have in your states some ins unto our doys a service in recon-| gave them his.prompt and unreserved 


ae | Said. 

ms Fecord in regafd| men so minded as are some of the giruction commensurate with what support in one of the darkest and 
. a_r ” ° :, 

they did for us over there, gravest hours of history. He appealed 


S enouch to say that | manufacturing people in our state who 
Jackson Day Speech to the two great peoples of England 


ni , ag wets. The’! pelieve that the progress of readjurt- 
ue has called atten-' ment, €0 called, should come as the 
4 | ‘ + Rane and Americ adj ir diff es 
mMiOn was waged Wit! | pression. , a en eee oped 
rt on both sides. At ve You have heard it said, as have 1,/ V@*hinston on January 8, 1920, Gov-! Sir John Simon made a felicitous 
fernor Cox could be!that Labor leaders need their obiect crmor Cox read a prepared speech in|speech about the American Ambassa- 
ne wets to block the jesson. Now, the crux of what they which he attacked the Republican dor, who, in replying, referred to love 
1 te gaan or | have in their minds is this: they be-| party and eulogized the Democrats. He no igen llpameggpeae = — 
- where WaS al! jieve that the country industrially ,,. ater) eee ations, % aeclare¢ 
. ' fever t he Treat : 
mis power. Wayne B. should be brought back onto a basis did not, Bowever, ee dls ) they had solved the first great idea of 
© workers for prohi- of gemi-starvation in order that the the League of Nations by name. The | human freedom, which necessitated 
Pat first hand whereof wage scale might return to what it nearest approach to it was in an inter- recognition of the fact that, where the 
) Said that James M. was before the war. That is one ex- polated reference in which he said sn of “ge man ended, his neigh- 
or’s right began 
“We sent the boys across without any | °” 6 _— 
ne rear sib rhe Hon. John M,. Beck, member of 
reservations, reserva- the bar of the City of New York, in 
tions. In part, he said: conclusion said: “Coursing through. 


amore dangerous foe treme, and, by the way, the most cer- | 
an Edward 1. Edwards tain guaranty of a régime of Bolshe- 

“We recall the political contest of | the great current of 110,000,000 people 
1918, with its every phase. The Dem-|there was a gulf stream of warm ad- 


lutspoken advocate of yigm in America. 

mane forces that tried “The other extreme is an expressed 
ocrats voiced the pride that deserved | miration and appreciation for Great 
place in every American heart on the Britain such as has never existed be- 


ee coment desire to take up the work of coun- 
* pe struction by individuals, by industrial 

part the country had played in war,!fore jn the hearts of the American 
accepting responsibility and offering | people.” 


futile are openly ee 
wy > junits and by governmental entities, 
f Governor Cox. nd to push these projects forward re- 
no apology for the policy upon which | 
pthe achievement was based. On the! 1 ONDON DELEGATE'’S 
LETTER TQ MR. MAX. 


'from the imperialistic designs of na- Cullen, County Tipperary, when of-| 
| : ee pepe . ’ } 
| tions to possess more than they al-) ficial letters were abstracted. The 
same morning Wicklow and Middleton | from its Fastern News Office 


h the campaign 
was the way in which 
‘Street took the nomi- 
ls and professional 
course, had formal 
posed for publication. 
istaking, however, the 
. Most Democrats in 
re in favor of William 
because he represented 
hasty or anything of 
becanse they thought 
7 ble man and the 
st chance of winning. 
ms were afraid the 
vention would nom- 
niled broadly over the 
* assume the “son-in- 


lack of American support, but was/| revolvers. 
hopeful that American contribution 
would not be withheld at a critical | 
moment. American contribution, in| 


his opinion, was indispensable. Monitor from its European News Office 
Concluding, he declared that neither | LONDON, England (Tuesday)—-A! Monitor trom its European News Office 


over-confidence in the League nor the fireman on board the steamship New! ROME, Italy (Tuesday)—The Dur- 
ignoring of difficulties that lay in its, York from America was arrested on/azzo correspondent of the “Idea Na- 
|'way would help the cause, but that; 4 charge of bringing arms and ammu-|zionale” states that Baron Aliotti has 
no nobler or worthier duty lay before, nition into Great Britain, and further, left for Tirana in order to confer with 
the patriotic citizen of any great civi- | with carrying letters from the United|the Albanian leaders, adding that, im- 
lized country than to try to under-' States for transmission in the United | mediately Baron Aliotti arrived, he 
stand these difficulties and overcome| Kingdom otherwise than by post. The/ ordered the embarkation of the Italian 
them; and this could be accomplished! letters found on the prisoner included | garrison of Durazzo for Italy. The 
if an immense effort were made on “antag one from Eamon De Valera to Arthur} Valona correspondent of the “Tribuna” 
half of all the civilized nations of the’ Griffiths of he Sinn Fein organization/announces that the dreadnaught 
world. Sir Edward Carson presided ‘and at the time of his arrest, he had/|“Duilic,” on returning from Durazzo, 
at the meeting and strongly advocated | two revolvers and 277 rounds of ball | resumed the bombardment ofthe reb- 
the policy of the League. cartridges in his possession. | els at Valona, aided by areoplanes. 
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Irish Messages Intercepted 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


BARON ALIOTTI ACTIVE 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


i Cox stands on im- 
issues is unknown to 
‘There was a hurried 
‘Congressional Record 
fs known he was to 
The candidate was a 
House of Representa- 
to 1912 and in that 
sod &29 bills and reso- 
unds as if he had been 
iw-maker but, on in- 
urns out that %3 per 
bills and resolutions 
is or increases in pen- 
he author of very few 
nportance, only 14 all 
nis voting record will 
ion for his encmies. 
ernor Cox voted 
lishiment of the chil- 
id Against the appro- 
5 for enforcing the 


hild labor. 


— 
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ALIEN ARRIVALS NOW 
EXCEED DEPARTURES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


VIRGIN ISLANDS JUDGE 
Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Lucius J. Mal- 
rmin, Chicago lawyer, has been ap- 
pointed by President Wilson as judge 
of the United States District Court in 
the Virgin Islands, West Indies. He 
will assume his official duties on Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Malmin, who has prac- 
ticed law in Chicago for 30 years, is a 
native of Sweden and was formerly an 
assistant corporation counsel here. 


ACTION ON RENTS ASKED | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western News Office 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Action by the | 
Legislature to curb profiteering in| 
rentals is asked by the report of the St. | from its Eastern News Office 
Louis -complaint board. a municipal} NEW YORK, New York—F. A. Wallis, 
department. It is hoped to get a law | Commissioner of Immigration, reports 
that will enable the city to regulate |that for the year ending on June 30, 
charges on the basis of costs. Of the | the number “of aliens leaving the 
4638 complaints handled in the last | United States for Europe at this port 
year a majority related to rentals and | exceeded by 19,786 the number arriv- 
traffic law violations. line frora European countries. He said, : 
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the League of Na- values that obtain. 


tle he has said that . 

0 show him standing Middle Ground Favored 

dent on that issue. a | 
agg | I therefore urge on you, gentle- 
is political speech at men, that from this conference come 
fa recommendation to the federal gov- 


ii! 


Seen OF the Demo- gardiess of the present fictitious 
| other hand. Republican leaders gave | 
seeming sympathetic ear and word as | 


anquet last Septem- a shield for poisonous partisanship to | 


1a in the ring, he did 
eaty. Only by impli- 


ernment, based on the idea that there 
is a middle ground. We not only want 


every monetary complaint born of the 
stirred emotions of the time. 


| Special cable 


“It (the Democratic Party) has rec- | 


to 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 


BRUSSELS, Belgium (Tuesday)— 


The Christian Science | 3 


the remotest ref- 
en he said the boys 
“without reserva- 


to restore industrial activity because 
of a thoroughly practical reason, but 
there is a vitally patriotic reason 
i for it at this time. I have heard the 
ratulations opinion expressed that the govern- 
of President Wilson ™eDt should no longer concern itself 
briefer or less With affairs industrial; that we should 
arty ® break the leash and the. fetters, so, 
cordial best Called, and permit business to go on 
who occupies the @t it might otherwise go. Those boys 
the party to the #CTO8S seas fought for us and for our 
Succeed him. His #0vernment, and as one governor of 
mg, went farther the union of states, I am in favor of 
s0r Cox deserved OUr covernment interesting itself now 
7 in the affairs of those boys—call it 
er, Secretary of War, paternalism or what not.” 
jastic. He said: “In At this pbint Governor Coolidge, 
as Governor of Ohio,| Who was presiding, said: “Your time “Things are all right in this coun- 
as demonstrated his bas expired, Governor.” ‘try fundamentally. Our Constitution 
sbility and his for-| There was a general demand that places the power within the people, | 
1 aggressive democ- Governor Cox's time be extended, and and the statute bought by dollers or | 
eas and high minded: he proceeded, explaining that when the policy influenced by greed cannot | 
put all the re- the State asked for bids in’ order to/live in conflict with our charter of | 
ice and his personal build $10,000,000 worth of good roads| rights. Turning toward the future, as | 
Btruecgie and stood they found that all materials had gone members of a party of honorable Ber: | 
hh those who were |p in price beyond justification. vice and tradition, we have no misgiv- | 


America ready! Prices Based’ on Costs Republic.” | 


isk. His nomination;  _ Ps P se” 
with joy and pride | “Quite naturally the government | OK 

A High Grade Watermarked Antique Finish 
Book Paper for Catalogues and Booklets 


ogniaed the pressing task of the hour 
to be the forma] ending of the war-~ 
the completion of the vast job which 
the mandate of human conscience and 
of God himself had committed to 
America, 

“As the ranks form for the contest 


‘On leaving here on Monday, Sir: 
Charles Wakefield, former Lord Mayor 

of London, who, with other delegates 

of the Corporation of London, has 
been staying here, on returning from | > 
‘the festivities at Prague, gAve 5000 = — 
at hand, there are manifestations francs to the poor and at the same 
lwhich must be regarded as danger | time sent a letter to the Burgomaster, or 
‘signs. ‘The ‘Old Guard,’ so-called, is | Adolph Max, expressing his gratitude | 
in control of the party which it we]|-| for the hospitality accorded him and 
nigh wrecked by its greed the | him colleagues while at Brussels. 

work of creating the most stupendous | He wrote: “It has been a great 
fund ever known for campaign pur-| Pleasure to us all to see you again 
poses is under way. ... The presi-| —=—- =< aE A 
dency is to be bought and the Congress 
as well. 
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ing the worth of stocks? It re- 
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W est 
Street 


CO ntry will find bim halted,” said Governor Cox, “because | 
| with a record’ W@ Want the prosperity that is to come 
from the projects in mind to be buijld- 
ed up on the elements of solidarity.” 
Governor Cox said that, in view of; Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. 
; =a 
these circumstances, his recommenda | Paper Makers for More Than One Hundred Yeats 
tion to the federa| rovernment Was | BOSTON. MASE 
“that there be estublished here some | Sumples sevt uyoo page | 
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eas a Selling Field and 
juirements as a Pur- 


| ; Power Explained by. 


Leader 


nese Business 


ig 


tat dee 


irlatian Bcience Monitor 
Emastern News Office 


RI , New York ‘Wherever 


. have been happy to find, 


a siness men keen for Chi- 
I can say from personal | 
at our people at home. 
friendliest feeling for. 
ope that we can realize 
large business enter- 
ge business policies,” 
Eenieh, president of the 
ber of Commerce 
Jeader of the Chinese 

insion now investigating 
ditions in the United | 
luncheon in his honor at 

Club. 

“ come from a_. week's 

ai easiand, " said Mr. Chi. 
ig number of mac hine 


ill owners and I did not’ 


man who was not anxious 
in the development of 
inese trade. We Aalk a 

De en 4 

- mean it. | am glad 
nd that American busi- 


* ly mean to cooperate. 


the de- 
the | 
| 


inese people in 
a trade between 


’ 


is Buyers 


° fond of saying America 
almighty dollar’; 1 ven-_ | 
lat we cannot find more 
il idealists than you 
: in America. ’ This is 
for America and for 
Anis American-Chinese . 
blessing to our coun- 
» be large, fruitful and 
. must be pushed in a 
eration. 
‘ here is only one limita- 
e-American trade, but it 
int limitation. The 
fers, are not fully 
ei purchasing power is 
‘ merica spend more than 
| per year for clothing 
hina spend only $1 for 
se. If we could in- 
ie to $2 we could take 
ut of your New Eng-. 
iat is simply an index. 
nous possibilities of 
“If you want to develop 
China you must develop 
s buyers. If you want 
m as buyers you have 
slop their industries. 
can only be increased 
on of their labor and the 
their natural resources. 
em with your capital 
Strial skill, your engi- 
isiness knowledge. This 
ition with Chinese busi- 
‘Chinese labor and with 
ople. — 
Needed 


Iso that American fin- 
eooperate with Ameri- 
irers. In so far as this 
real and effective the 
large and will be shared 
On as any party tries 
rofit in’a selfish way, 
4 émall and will not 


“st country. Its prob- 
Only patience and 
can dothe job. We 

a shortcut. We must 
nzclimb. I urge you 
nly for the trade of 

hi . next decade; I urge 
“ae the next century. 
business now, think 
‘ation for the greater 

, Rare. When you cor- 
ction now, make it an 
_ Then in the long fu- 
> stream of American- 
vill widen; it will proiit 
1 men and our busi- 
vill profit your people 


= of business demande 
requires real busi- 
p. Can I be nis- 
“ that in America and 
h find this broad vision 
htec 1 statesmanship?" 
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‘ ‘istian Science Monitor 
D, IMinois—Incorpora- 
a] new constitution 
‘Miinois of a measure 
reons engaged in the 
icine or surgery or 
healing under a 

a been defeated by 
al convention in ses- 
@ resolution was re- 
@ committee on miscel- 
aeebout recommenda- 

i by a vote of 57 to 
that the present 

n this question were 

. convention received 
ng that it reject 
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LIST 


IMPORTS 


vr tian Science Monitor 
News Office 
York— There has 
‘ntly as to whether 

= should be made 


it, vice-president . 


of the Expor't 

s Bureau, now makes 

P which has 

States Senator 

mi 1 Bainbridge Colby. 
. on this subject. 

‘ es that the mer- 


Lad - 


are entitled to ; 


Of under a 


alf the. 


ranza, 


matter on 


understood, make an inquiry into the! 


'jssued a manifesto 


cisco, probably about August 5. 


| 1 importers re-— 


this information, which he regards as 
|public property. The State Depart- 
ment, however, holds that publication 


PARAGUAY-BOLIVIA 
iinet’ tgse't| “AND CONTROVERSY 


ie com for German dyes would be a 

reach of confidence, in violation of 

(Sound public policy and violation of | Question of Ownership of the 
Chaco, a Strip of Land as 

Large as California, Is Now 


With the public interest. 
Requests for a list showing tota! 
Before the League of Nations 


amounts of certain German dyes | 
licensed for import, the name of the | 
|German factory exporting them, the. 
| names and addresses of importer and | 
consumer, have been met with a state- | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ment of the amounts, but the other in- from its Southern News Office 
formation has been withheld. NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Most 
Before a license to import German | people have heard of the serious dis- 
dyes is issued, the consumer is re- | pute between Chile, Peru and Bolivia | 
quired to make application to the de-, over the ownership of the Tacna and 
,partment’s war trade section for pean districts. 
(allocation certificate. The consumer tempts at arbitration have failed, but 
is required to divulge certain informa- there is another even more interest- 
‘tion regarding his need for particular ! ing bit of land controversy going on 
dyes and his ordinary consumption of between Paraguay and _ Bolivia, of 
them. The department holds that this! which the world has heard little, yet. 
information is obtained from importers which has been put before the League 
species of legal duress which | of Nations with a request for settle- 
establishes a fiduciary relationship be- ‘ment. 
tween importer, consumer, and the| This is the disputed possession of. a 
department. strip of land as large as California, 
‘and know diversely as the ‘“Para- 


MEXICAN JUDGE ON _ five” it on, otis 
SPECIAL MISSION 


Zuavan or a Bolivian. If he be neu- 


tral, he calls it merely “Chaco” and, 
apparently every one in South Amer- 
| ica knows what he means. The at- 


Alberto M. Gonzales Believed | tention of the United States to the 
claims of these two countries for this 

to Have Been Sent to ne piece of territory has been’ 
brought to the United States by Henry 
United States Government of Metz, an American engineer who has. 
Details of Carranza Shooting been for some seven years engaged | 
|in surveying the Bolivian settlements | 
|and land grants in the Chaco for the’ 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Bolivian Government. Mr. Metz ar- 
from its Washington News Office ‘rived in New Orleans recently. on his. 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | way to Washington, where he has_ 
~Alberto M. Gonzales, a justice of the | been asked to present his own per-| 


: | 
Miusipeine Court of Mexico, reached this sonal views as to what should be done. 


| to settle the dispute and do justice 
city yesterday on a special mission tO | to each nation. 
this country, the nature of which has | 
not been divulged. It is believed, how- 
ever, since he was a member of the | 
special commission appointed by the | 
Mexican Congress to inquire into the | 
shooting of former President Car- 


| Equal Division Favored 


“I believe,’ said Mr. Metz, “that the 
Chaco should be divided equally, and 
the half nearest Bolivia given to that 
country, while the other half goes to. 
that he has come in order that! Paraguay. The great problem for 
any questions which the State De-| Bolivia, hemmed in as she is by other 
partment may wish to ask in regard | countries, is her lack of and need for 


to that incident may be answered. The /|2" Outlet to the sea, which she can get 
report of the commission has not yet only through the Chaco. which borders 
been made public. ,on the Paraguay River. This stream 


The killing of Mr. Carranza is into the historic River Plate, 
which the United mt on the Chaco side of the Para- 
will, no doubt, wish to be fully informed | 2¥4Y. 2000 miles from Buenos Aires 
before extending recognition to the and the Atlantic Ocean, is a little port 
present de facto government in Mex-|C#/led Bahia Negra. There is, how- 
ico. Recognition by this country is |®¥e™ Dearly 100 feet of water in this 


earnestly desired by the Mexican au- a. and the largest steamships | 
thorities, and as the staff of Fernando /'°™ America and Europe could come | 


Iglesias Calderon, the high commis- | direct up the Plate and the Paraguay 
sioner here, reached the Embassy yes- | '° this port, thus giving Bolivia an 
yh outlet on the Atlantic. 


terday, the interchange of views is ex- 21g 
| Railroad construction across 


5 eg prelate Chaco from Bolivian industrial and 
; ‘ agricultural .and mining centers to 
Bahia Negra would be comparatively 
, aa simple, and Bolivia already has made 
a view to revising the system of these surveys, so that such roads, 
Mexico. He will also explain the oil, would be built immediately on the 
legislation of Mexico on behalf of the allotment to Bolivia of the territory 
present government. involved. Paraguay, on the other 
Judge Gonzales some time ago hand. does not need this port, inas- 
in which he en- much as she has abundant ports of 
deavored to show that Mr. Carranza,’ her own, while its possession means 
by his May 5 manifesto ordering the the commercial success or failure of 
removal of the capital and refusing Bolivian industry. 
to resign until his term had expired,' ‘Shortly after Bolivia lost her 
had established himself as a dictator Pacific port of Antofogasta to Chile, in 
and that his government had there-| War. she turned toward Bahia Negra, 
fore become autocratic, not constitu- bUt Paraguay, moving faster, seized 
tional. this port and has held it ever since. 
No further conferences w'th State It was discovered that in the original 
Department officials have been ar-. surveys of this section no accurate 
ranged for Mr. Iglesias Calderon, who pouncaries ever DAG been Crawn of @ 


territory larger than the State of Cali- 
called at the department last week. 
. . ]- 
Another call this week is likely. fornia, which is to this time undeve 


The newly arrived members of the oped, uncultivated, and inhabited by the 


Mexican mission will be prekented to most primitive of the Indians of South 
department officials. They include 
Julio Garcia, former Subsecretary of 
Foreizn Affairs under Madero, and 
said to be one of the best-known and 
most universally respected lawyers of 
Mexico; Genaro Fernandez Macgregor, in Bolivian territory on the maps, but 
also a well-known lawyer, who will be : then Paraguay, learning that Bolivia 
legal advisors of the special mission, never had officially surveyed the Cha- 
and Daniel Garcia, attaché. co, came out with maps of her own, 
claiming all the territory. It is doubt- 
ful if any white man has crossed this 
Chaco since the days of the Spanish 
frorn its Eastern News Office conquistadores until I crossed it, with 
NEW YORK, New York—tThe annua! a number of Bolivian surveyors, three 
convention of the National League of; times during the past five years. 
Masonic Clubs, held in New York for “The Chaco stretches northward 
the first time, opened yesterday in more than 500 miles in length by 50 
Masonic Temple with more than 3000 |to 65 in width from the Pilcomayo, 
delegates in attendance. A mass meet- | river, the border of Argentina, to 
ing is scheduled for tonight in Carne-' undisputed Bolivian territory. It is 
gie Hall, and a banquet at the Waldorf, broken by several rivers, with low, 
Astoria for the closing session to- (rolling mountain ranges bounding the 
morrow night. fertile valleve. These hills are covered 
with considerable forests and there 
NAVY SECRETARY DELAYS ACTION are deposits of iron, copper, silver, 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | !ead, and, probably gold, though I did 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the nOt make close investigation of the 
Navy, yesterday telegraphed Rear Ad- | Mineral resources. 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Acting Secre-| “The Indians of the Chaco are low 
tary. that he would take no action in in civilization, but disposed to treat 
regard to Rear Admiral Benton C.' strangers civilly, and we had no 
Decker’s recent attack on the Secre- | trouble with them in sewen years. The 
tary and Franklin D. Roosevelt, As-| climate is, naturally, warm ae that of 
sistant Secretary, until he should re-| the southern part of the United States, 


turn to Washington from San Fran- | but, being at greater elevation, 
|country Is more’ accustomed to cool- 


‘flows 
and, 


is, 


the 
it is 


judicial system in this country, with 


of the few remaining on the islands of 
Tierre de] Fuego. 


land on Bolivian Maps 


“The land always had been included 


MASONIC CONVENTION OPENS 


Special to The Chrietian Science Monitor 


\ VAMERICAN } LEADER Ge 


Ca 


_ SHOE: res 


When you see “BEADED” on the Wrapper 
they re genuine. 


Sold at Shoe Stores and 


\ |\ Qa. Shoe Shine Shops 


\) 
YC > 


et ahh!” 


Uniteco Lace & Braio Mero. Co, Sae MANUFACTURERS, AuguRN Provioence. R. | 
‘ ° ‘ 


on which several at-. 


commander 


' school 
from Tacna and 


t 
ing breezes and the sities are com- 
_fortable. Much of the Chaco has been 


given away in large grants by both | 
Paraguay and Bolivia, and there will , 


arise many nice questions of titles, 
when ownership of the big 
finally is is decided.” 


a 


FRENCH SOLDIERS 


OBSERVE. JULY 4 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
‘is a translation of the leading article. 


—French soldiers in the occupied re- 
gions of the Rhine observed Independ- 
ence Day, the national holiday of the 


United States, the War Department 
announced yesterday. The 


commanding the French armies on the 
Rhine, to Maj.-Gen. Henry T. Allen 
of the United States 
troops: 

“In order 


4 
to associate the French 


authorities of the Rhine with the cele- 


| have 
shall be 


bration of Independence Day, 
ordered that Monday, July 5, 
a day of rest and that all 


decorated on that day with the colors 
of America and of France. 

“I shall be happy to come to Cob- 
lenz Monday, July 5, to bring person- 
ally. if conditions are satisfactory, con- | 
gratulations and my best wishes 


to their chief.” 


Day Observed in Peru 


LIMA, Peru-—The American Inde- 
_pendence Day was celebrated here 
July 5 with the greatest ceremony 
ever witnessed in Lima, the date coin- 
ciding with the first anniversary of 


fice. 


sands of spectators when hundreds of 
children, headed by 
Arica, marched to 
the American 
petition to William E, Gonzales, the 
American Ambassador, requesting 
American aid in the return of the two 
provinces to Peruvian sovereignty. 
The children brought flowers to Mrs. 
Gonzales. 


For the first time in the diplomatic | 


history of Peru, the President person- 


foreign country On an occasion of this 


character. He arrived at the American | 


Embassy reception with high officials 


strip | 


| Maqscow 
| paper 
Depart- | which 
ment made public the following, taken | 


from a letter from General Dezoutte. | 


'is in the economic field. 
|military successes cannot be put down 
-as 
-munism.”’ 
‘only 600,000 strong, who have publicly 
assumed responsibility for the Bolshe- 
; Vist experiment, 
;economic field? This article states that 
| the zeal for work is limited practically 
ito this 
| Communists, who. of course, have the 


military 
buildings in the French zone shall be 


to. 


the American forces in Germany and | 
‘article of the 


'for 
/abroad, namely heritage from -old ré- 
gime, 


The streets were crowded with thou- 
to, Saturday and Sunday 


children | 


| fact, 
‘illusions 


‘ECONOMIC TEST 


OF BOLSHEVISM 


Editor of Soviet Organ in Russia 
Tells) Working Class That 
the Situation There Does Not 
Cease to Be Threatening 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Following 
signed by Yu_ Steklov. responsible 
editor of the official Soviet organ, the 
“Izvestia.”” published in that 
on April 25, 1920, a copy of 
became available to a repre- 
Sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Though the article speaks for itself, 


tbe following points might be empha- 


Of course the test of Bolshevism 
Political and 


sized: 


under ‘“Com- 
Bolsheviki, 


constructive results 
How can the 


secure results in the 


small percentage, to 600.000 
prize “jobs,” particularly in the large 
Soviet bureaucracy. 

There is no mention here in this 
“alibi” so much used 
the apologists for Bolshevism 
intervention or blockade. It is 
frankly admitted that people are not 
working; the working class evidently 
does not work in their “Workmen's 
State,”’ 


“Not Self-Satisfaction, but Work’’ 


“Overtime work, voluntarily acceded 
work, labor 
‘weeks’, and sometimes even 
months,—all this shows a change in 


Embassy to present a. the mass psychology, and the develop- 


,inent of a wise decision to throw off 


the strangling noose of economic col- 
lapse. 

“But it would be 
it would be criminal, 
on this matter. We do not 
require self-satisfaction, but work. It 
is our duty to call to the attention 


inadmissible, in 
to have any 


ally called on the representative of a of the working class that our situation 


does not cease to be threatening, and 
that what has been done to date may 


not be a mere drop in the sea, but is: 


|only a first step and an approach to 


organized as a proletarian dic-,| 
; | tatorship. 
President Leguia’s induction into of- 


labor. 


country.” 


Take 
the 


rtation 
fact tbat 


prises and our transpec 
into consideration the 
Donetz Basin will not be able goon to 
return to its former productivity, and 
that the Ural will perhaps for a long 
time remain the main region of our 
mining industry the reports on the 
state of affairs reapect to fuel 
cannot fail to arouse the most serious 
apprehension. 

“The condition of the Ural railways a satin we teins sno 
is verv bad. The 


‘CHRISTIAN SYRIANS 
AT TYRE ATTACKED 


Muhammadans Reported to Be 


Exterminating Dwellers Seek- 


INg French ‘ rotection 


na 


and 


’ > 
with 


as -— 


transfer of traffic to from ita Basterea News enn 
the Perm line curing the last months SEW YORK. New York 
has been considerably limited 
‘Again, it is a matter of lack of fue! tracking Christians in syria 
The Samara-Zlatoustov Railway is and 
in even worse condition. the fuel 
supply there has been completely ex- Sears 
hausted One has to take fuel from > 
the factories. and this affects harm- French 
fully the latter's activity, which was Shuk: 
not at a very high standard at best. Tyre 
The procuring of fuel in the Ural is 
being carried out in a way that’ leaves 
much to be desired. Reports on water 
transportation inthe Kama Region use 
very dark colors. Less than a third of 
the quantity of fuel estimated has been 
prapared, and of this amount 
one-fourth will have to go to the citv 
cubic sazhens of wood for water trans- 
of Perm. There remain only 20-30,000 
portation. Under such circumstances . 
one cannot speak of navigation on the 
Volga. 
Factories Closed Down 


“The situation of the Ural industries 
is portraved in similar dark colors. 
The program of production for 1920 '¢ 
was prepared on the basis of a satis- 
factory supply of fuel to the factories. 
But the expectation has not been at- 
tained, and the Ural industries are now 
threatened with a complete close- 
down. 


amma 


Manes 


area 


are determined ‘| *xterminate 


. = - z . 5 i 7 «+ , 
a: rnem 4 revs sif he: j 


prote ’ 
allah Khour’ 
now in the United States, is tn 
secretary 

‘that Muhamma- 
held a convention 
determined to 


Vit 


of 


formed in a letter from his 
Chis 
dans of that 
in April at 
stand for the independence 
about Amel with the native Government 
Damascus as supreme authority with 
out toleration of any interference. and 
also resolved to exterminate the Chris 
tians insisting upon French protec 
tion Then, circulating altogether 
contradictory reports to pacify and re- 
assure- the Christians until they feit 
the time ripe for carrying out their 
sinister plans, they. early in May. at 
tacked the town of Aineble and massa- 
red a large part of the population 
Christians in nearby towns were 
also attacked Bandits came to the 
city of Tyre, it is stated. They were 
repulsed by Svrian volunteers, but not 
until after they had raided farms and 
plantations, killed a number of people 
“In the district of Ekaterinburg the 2d destroyed the promising silk crop. 
majority of the factories are no longer | Had it not been for the French Gover- 
working. nor of Tyre, who has always been the 


“In the southern district only the! friend of the Christians and frequently 


factory of Zlatoustinsk is working; begged tne contre aathorities cor 
practically all the others are idle, Proper protection, not a Christian In 


Unless matters are corrected, the Re- | !yre would have escaped, the report 
: . : Hse ims. 
public will not receive the required claim 


amount of iron. | ) | “ail ial : 
rt the situation in one district | EXODUS FROM FARMS 
IN MISSOURI SHOWN 


of Russia. It is hardly possible that 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


report se'ates 
rion 


}y they 


oe 


w his 
of 


things are better in other industrial 

districts. If one takes into account 

the epg fact — rng ee ef- from its Washington News Office 

. last weeks, the percentage ; : See 

srg eon apstonecisteg ri WASHINGTON, District of Columbta 

crease, then one will understand that --Census figures from four Missouri 

the working class has much work and counties and one Oklahoma counfy 

effort before it in order to bring about «pow that nearly 47,000 persons have 

the economic regeneration of the) left those counties in the last 10 years, 
/Most of them, presumably, to go to 

‘cities. The decreases in population 

‘ranged from 3% to 9 per cent. The 


INCREASE IN FOREIGN MAIL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


and a military escort in state coaches. 
a difficult task. 


“We must not give way to self-satis-| 


from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


‘climate of Missoupi is considered ex- 


ceptionally favorable to farming. since 


America, with the possible exceptions | 


the | 


SUFFRAGISTS WILL : 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
‘Governor Cox will be asked by 


influence to force adeption of 
woman suffrage amendment by Ten- 
nessee, Miss Alice Paul, national chair- 
man, said yesterday: 

“Governor Cox has now the oppor- 
tunity to bring to his party the great 


honor of giving the final ratification to | 


the suffrage amendment, thus enabling | 
all w 
election,” Miss Paul said. “His influ- 
ence, exerted in Tennessee, in addi- | 
tion to that of other national] Demo- | 
cratic leaders, 


the suffrage amendment.’ 
‘VENEZUELA APPROVES LEAGUE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


the | 
National Woman's Party to use all his | ments sympathizing with them, -who 
the. 


| over 


women to take part in the coming | 'the country continue to sound 
| alarm, and do not cease to give a pic- | 


will undoubtedly bring. terday’s 
Tennessee into line for ratification of | Life; 


for 
‘only 38 barges and 8 steamships were 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | | 


ifaction. Labor enthusiasm and working 
MAKE NEW APPEAL 
| upper ranks of the toiling masses. It 
'is primarily the members of the Com- 


heroism have to date developed only in 


munist Party and the non-party ele- 


are showing zeal. We shall not win 
the economic disorganization 
unless we bring into energetic creat- 


ive work broadest groups of workmen. 
| and peasants. | 


' Alarm Sounded 


“Reports from various sections of 
the 


ture of the threatening catastrophe. 
“Take the facts contained in yes- 

number of the Economic 

the headline of two telegrams 


reads: ‘The Situation is Critical.’ 


“From Nizhny-Novgorod word comes 


in spite of the official demand 
500 barges and 201 steamships, 


‘that 


supplied. Of the two steamships first 


The provisional President of Vene-| furnished, one would be put in com- 


zuela, the Stategm Department 
nounced yesterday, has approved the 
legislative ratification of the ad- 
herence of Venezuela to the League 
of Nations. The information came in 
a dispatch from Caracas to the State 
Department. \,. 


Salvador to Deposit League Approval 


SAN SALVADOR. Salvador-—Presi- 


dent Melendez has decided to instruct | 
the Salvadorean | 


Arturo Ramon Avila, 


chargé in London, to deposit Salva- 


dor’s ratification of membership in the | 


League of Nations. 
CONGRESSMEN SAIL FOR ORIENT | 
SAN FRANCISCO, California— 
army transport Great Northern, 
rying three United States 
and 31 Representatives and 
families to Far Eastern points, 
from 
terday. 


an- | 
ond 
rivers of the upper Volga district the 
water is beginning to go down. 
| speaks of the approaching catastrophe. 
If the barges are not furnished 
mediately, 
‘to transport the fuel during the cur- 
‘rent period of navigation. 


steamships asked for, | 
‘supplied, and only 25 of the 300 barges | 


The | 
car- | 
Senators | 

their | 
cleared | 
the transport docks here ese 


in 10 days and the sec- 
in the small 


mission only 
in a month, while 


One 


im- 
then it will be impossible 


We -hear 
the threatening statement: ‘We have 
here either deliberate “misconduct or 
no less criminal! indifference.’ 

‘A telegram from Yurevets is of 
similar content: ‘Instead of the 150 
only 15 


requested. Two-thirds of the fuel al- 


ready prepared will probably remain 


unused. The situation is critical.’ 


Means of Transportation Poor 


“If we do not solve the fuel question | 


we cannot even discuss the normal de- 
velopment of our industrial 
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kur Wraps 


The model pictured is a Seal coat 
made up of A-1! skins; 
el self-belted, deep shawl collar of 
Grey Squirrel, 
Squirrel 

same fur 
skins 
Squirrel 
Specially priced at $650, 


BS 


No connection with any other slore 


> 


Tt 


An Early Sale of 


Quality 


$250 to $4500 


32-inch mod- 
wide bell cuffs of 


transverse border of 
inches deep of four 
Side pockets in 
Fancy silk lined. 


and 
4] 
shown. 


border. 


as 


“where Feshion Reigns 
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fiscal 


were. 


enter- | 


—The Postoffice Department an- crop failures are rare. 

nounced yesterday that a large in- Experts expect that census figures 
crease in the volume of foreign mail for the country as a whole will show 
is shown by postal figures compiled’! the condition thus indicated to be 
for the first nine months of the past generally prevalent. Even the smal! 
vear and the fiscal year pre- amount of farm land in the Dfstrict 
ceding. The increase in letter mail!of Columbia, most of which is now 
to foreign countries was 42.63 per residential, has decreased in value 
cent, printed matter, 2.56 per cent, and largely during the ten years covered 
parcel post 105.25 per cent. iby the recent census. 
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Rugs of, Distinctive 
Character 


LIne PUGS 
and Carpeting 


Guaranteed All Linen 


have a distinctive character all their own. They 
are the only rugs we know of made of linen, 


of pure linen and nothing else. They are 
thick and heavy, flat-lying, close woven, sturdy, 
—and as different from any other floor covering 
as they are different from other forms of linen. 


With all the natural charm of linen, with al] 
of linen’s famous durability to a marked de- 
gree, they have the added virtue of genuine 
restful beauty. Their fifteen rich, one-tone 
colors—Rose, Dark Rose, Blues, Greens, 
Grays, Taupe, Téte-de-Negre, Chestnut, Tan, 
Sand, Mole and Black—make it easy to secure 
harmony in any decorative plan. 


See them for yourself, in your leading stores. 


a ——— 


_— - - —_—- = a en =? 
Klearfiar means ALL-LINEN and no aubatitutes. The | 
Alearflar label or trade mark on every rug ita your 
quarantce that the rug ta made entirely of linen. 
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Our complimentary book, “Rooms of Restful 
Beauty,” contains many helpful ideas on 
decoration. Let us send it to you. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CoMPANY 
Mills a 
DvuLuTH, a. 


New Yorx Orrice: Boston Office: 
212 57 MercHants Burtpre, 
FirrH AVENUE 77 Summ™er Street 
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GES IN THE 
]OR MOVEME 


a 


»or College Largely 


Railwaymen and: 


: - Political Education 
lled ty Extremists 


vi 


| trom the ranks of trade unions, but 
are in the main university men sym- 
| pathetic to Labor ideals. 
| All this leads to the conclusion that 
_educatfn In political science is in the 
hands of the extremists, and explains 
somewhat the present state of the in- 
dustrial Labor movement. It is useless 
denying the fact that the Marxian eco- 
| nomics are being assimilgted by tens 
| of thousands of young trade unionists 
| who are the leaders of tomorrow, and 
upon whom will devolve the responsi- 


SOME FEATURES OF 


~ GERMAN ELECTIONS 


From Indifference Before Revo- 
Germans Carried on 
Campaign in Which Thou- 
sands of Meetings Were Held 


lution, 


bility of shaping the policy of the in-, 


| dustrial and political movement. Uni- 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


prrespondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany—aAlthough tele- 
in _8raphic dispatches have acquainted 
fa fairly safe indication of, °° | readers of The Christian Science 
Lin which they propose to) Listening to Both Sides Monitor with the results of elections 
ieir efforts to reclaim the For, some months past the monthly of members to the German National 
is possible, too, to gather, of the Amalgamated Society Assembly, some account of the elec- 
ee of Engineers has given a hearing to... ; : 

5 the, minor questions dis- | ihe partisans of both Ruskin College | ion campaign itself possesses inter- 
fonferences, a great deal! and the Labor College, supporters of | est. 

ir ultimate aim than is | the latter suggesting that the half! Electioneering in the British or 


the speeches and de- dozen students now being trained at’ American sense was totally unknown 
“ red on what ‘the former at the expense of the in Germany before the revolution. The 


«| 
oe se | which were held 
important resolutions. | jatter institution. 


Seience Monitor | versity extension lectures have little, 
, England — The mental | or no influence among the rank and 
eerkers toward social | file, who regard the university “as the 
breeding ground of reaction.” 


repor 


‘union should be transferred to the election meetings 
i} It is contended that under the auspices of the old régime 
nt conference of the Rail-; the problem of the mine, the factory,! were of a perfectiy orderly character, 
* Association, the “star” | the workshop, is not to be solved by and the few members of the public 
a ‘the university. 'who then thought it 
he recomméndation of the The latter is the place where men assemble to Neten to the views of the 
n regard to wages, when | are taught to govern, it is the govern-! candidates for their suffrages not only 
l to make immediate 4P-, ing class who control it, it is they|did not interrupt or “heckle” the ora- 
an advance of 25 per who decide what shall be taught, and/|tors but often hardly took the trouble 
he papers clung on to it ag the interest of those people is in to applaud them. ‘The impotency of 
© matter that prominence qdjrect antagonism to the interest of| the old Reichstag in a country where 
" questions now demand.|the workers they will take care to!the military clique exercised all ef- 
of far greater signifi-| keep out of the curriculum of higher | fective power may in some meastire 
decision of the confer-| education all those things qvhich are} have accounted for the indifference 
to such an innocent! of vital interest to the*® workers. ! with public re- 


i 
4 
4 


dnl 


a} : | which the general 
isive question as educa-|Hence the need for a working class! garded the elections. 


A Changed Attitude 


ich as it reveals the school education from a working class point | 
A very marked change characterized 


that is beginning to of view. And when a man has had a' 
e railway clerks. ‘period of unemployment, or a dif-| 
a Coll > ‘ference with his employers in regard | the attitude of the public during the 
— ~° ege ‘to payment for work done, his mind| election campaign now closing. Peo- 
: arose in this wise. ig fairly susceptible to this pernicious | ple have thoroughly realized that Par- 
1e lead of the miners, the | doctrine. liament and not the army is now the 
ie railwaymen and a num- | 2 aa effective government instrument in 
ul :* the railway > atom BRITISH AIRCRAFT MAY Germany, and that elections are seri- 
> the conclusion that it, ous affairs of far-reaching influence. 
le that a certain number | ricY OVER GERMANY 5 
younger men should be! pose 
oclal and political prob- 
ley should abandon for a) LONDON, England—The Air Minis-, characteristics, has well learnt the 
and take residence at |try announces in a memorandum on tricks of political electioneering. 


gabor colleges, free from, .., owects on International Aeronau-| /2ousands of meetings have been held 
s their whole energies | /nightly throughout Germany, and in 


y of the problems of the. tical relations of the Peace Treaty with’ perin at least. as personal experience 


all intents and pur- affecting flights over Germany, the, standard of political education alike on | 
ratifications of peace having now been, the part of speakers and listeners has | 
| keep in the old régime days as against | 
of | 

rowdyism took place at some of those | 


nous; the division in their 
} resulted in the triumph 
mists, cropped up when 
‘arose: At which of the 
s should their students 
idence? Should they be 
in College, Oxford, which 
f way connected with the 
ind the Worker 


been noticeable. 


exchanged, peace between Germany, seg 
,  * | Unfortunately 
and Great Britain now exists. British’! 


aircraft will, therefore, have full lib- meetings. The “writer has rarely seen 


a great deal 


the territory and territorial waters of; ‘hat which involved the howling down 


a ,Germany, and enjoy the same privi-| 
Educa- | ‘ ‘ . ’ . 
ae the Lab leges as German aircraft. They will: 
ce ha 4 - z °F also, while in transit to any |, saminda | 
s od on chip om | country, enjoy the right of flying over | arageous effort to outshout his 
aes and all their teach-|German territory and territorial|"°'SY Opponents but was compelled 
Thema ? iwaters without landing. All aero-| (9 admit failure and to leave the 
ia , . . + . . ia‘olie ‘ > " . / 
Face between these twO' dromes in Germany open to national, PUllding. As the newspapers pointed | 
es and their respective} nyplic traffic are also open for British | OUt im condemning the incident on the | 
he British Labor move-j aircraft which, as regards charges in f0!!owing morning, the interrupters 
Miliar to readers of The!sych aerodromes, will be treated on a COMSiSted merely of a handful of 
fence Monitor. That such! footing of equality with German air-|'USHS, some of whom were not old) 
@ ultra respectable and | craft. enough to possess a vote. If the Com-| 
y of men, such as the | With regard to the terms affecting | ™UD!Sts broke up many Conservative | 
= are known to be. should the International Air Navigation Con-/™eetings in Berlin and other large’ 
Or of Marxian teachings, vention. Germany undertakes to Pore the Conservatives took care to | 
r theory of value, mate- force the necessary measures to en-|TFetaliate in the country districts where 
tion of history, and the sure that all German aircraft flying| ‘heir chief source of strength is, and | 
® shows to what extent over her territory shall comply with| Where they used their influence to! 
of the Labor College has ' the rules as to lights and signals, rules, prevent Democratic and Moderate So-' 
© whole of the railway of the air. and rules for air traffic, on |cialist orators getting a hearing. | 
a $ and in the neighborhood of aero-| «cq, : | 
influence of the Labor _the neigh yf aer Skying” the Posters | 
the railwaymen and the’ dromes as laid down in the convention. | | 
r The obligations remain in force till, 


hanner and extent of its. 
Thin these industries, are January 1, 1923. Germany may ad-| | 
t here to the convention (1) either on| Were Liberal meetings broken up by 


to the readers of The. 
a Monitor. becoming a member of the League of the reactionaries but agricultural 
3 ‘Nations or (2) until January 1, 1923,,/42orers who were suspected of anti- 
ol Thought if adhesion is approved by the Allied JUDKer leanings were dismissed by 
nely doubtful, however, if and Associated Powers signatory to thelr landlords. Less objectionable 
r lly even now fully ap- the Peace Treaty, or, (3) after January | but still repréhensible was the habit 
SeMiaved by former 1. 1923. if adhesion is agreed to by at of pulling down their rivals’ posters. 
MEGS College in the and proclamations, which several par- 


cellor of the German Republic, Her- 
mann Mueller. The chancellor made a 


The scandal was particularly seri- 
ous in East Prussia—where not only 
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least’three-fourths of the states siz- 
Working class develop- natory and adhering to the convention, “gg agen P yaat greatest sufferers 
nearly a year ago since Meanwhile German aircraft are pre- - respect were the Majority 
Bed that the decision of Cluded, as being aircraft of a non- >OCialists. Morning after morning it 
Tallwaymen to demand COMtracting state. from flying over the. was discovered that posters affixed 
™ ag territory of the contracting states by the agents of that party on the 
h and joint control, was ; previ ; 
mph for the new school It is also provided that for six, P'©v'0us evening had been pulled 
| a. | months after the coming into fore of | down during the night by agents of 
nd the result of “a well B e Ol their rival S , 
oo the treaty, the manufacture and im- @ir rivals. So intolerable did this 
licy courageously and | "| scandal become that toward th 
pursued by groups of | Portation of aircraft and their parts,| o6 ine elec © ent 
a ae | and of aircraft engines and ‘neir parts,” e election campaign the Majority 
lents scattered over the | per. | Socialists instructed their 
eae is forbidden in German territory until |° _— their bill posters 
As is the custom among y to climb up high ladders j 
a ,. July 10. The armed forces of Ger- , a eo oreer 00 
‘of thie college, the rail- ‘ *~\ affix their bills out of the reach of 
men they have finishea ™2"Y must not include any military OF ithe « tj | 2 Ubieas 
y will return to their naval air forces, which must be de- sot ge aaa n some cases the Dill 
By : ME} mobilized within two months of the posters carried out those instructions 
and impart the Soming iné force of the Treaty while | 8° carefully that so high were the 
an ce all military and naval aeronautical ma- asin oR agers — pnd the text 
4 center of rai}. teria! must be delivered up. No dirig-| oi. eager . ng splayed — 
all a4 ith c . : id ible is to be kept. Provision is made, | Rawewes +8 ° , Pac 
=e Blive w . © cOnsiG- however, that until the complete|_*- ee Peers 
ayy pia ie. ie je (Yacuation of German territory by the | 
aah Done ze that It 18 allied and Associated Powers, their || 
of time for al! the ener- aircraft shall enjoy in Germany free-| 
| 1 men inside a trade gom of passage through the air, free- 
—r ee _- | dom of transit and of landing. 
d ated. oO suc — 
gg laa instituted = LIBERAL ALLIANCE WINS 
a cogil ug et teh SANTIAGO, Chile--Complete _ re- 
Me on. oy " ,., | turns for the presidential election on 
tain! es imeig) | zune 25. Rive Arturo Alessandri,. 
vl mo Provincia!’ nominee of the Liberal Alliance, 179 
mh Z. — uD!e6s | electoral votes and Luis Barros Bon- 
ad ~ those conducted gono, Liberal Unionist, 175 votes. | 
78 Educational Associa-| The electors on July 25 will vote on 
ow connected. At all’ the candidates. after which a joint 
naga of the latter OF | session of Congress will pass on the 
re not former students result, decide any contests and an- 
ree, are not even drawn nounce the successful candidate. | ape 
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worth while to. 


_ Nicholas Lenine. 


_ thousands 
| pamphlets have been distributed by 
lf a little Jate in beginning, the Ger- 
a ee man’ public, with that aptitude for tion need be quoted to indicate the 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor jmitation which is one of its chief | tendencies of such literature. 


erty of passage over and landing in so Scandalous an election incident as 


by a band of hooligans of the chan- | 


' 
' 


, | | APPAREL OF 


aati been issued by the various par- 
ties. By far the most effective dis- 
play in this respect has been that of 
the Independent Socialists, the sub- 
ject generally selected and treated in 
different fashions, being in their case 
that of the downtrodden laborer 
breaking himself free from the chains 
of capitalism. The more ponderous 
Social Democratic Party could not 
compete in this respect with their 
‘agile rivals. One poster issued by 
the Moderate Socialist Party repre- 
‘sented a somewhat virile Venus kick- 
ing with her right foot the tall hat of 
capitalism and crushing in her right 
hand the helmet of militarism. The 
‘Center or Roman Catholic Party, se- 
cure in the support of its followers, 
has not done much in the matter of 
pictorial propaganda. The Demo- 
crats, the third party which with 


POLAND’S ALLIANCE 


WITH THE UKRAINE 


General Petlura’s Polonophile 
Leanings Due to Belief That 
Poland Can Help Lift Ukraine 


to Higher Economic Plane 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—Mr. Bonar Law 
qnuring a parliamentary debate stated 
that the conditions in the Ukraine 
have not so far been settieq enoush 
to warrant the recognition by the 


principal allied powers of any gov- 


Center and Majority Socialists made. 
up the coalition while carrying on a' 


vigorous campaign in favor of sane 
progress as against reaction and ex- 
treme Socialism, issued several: 
fective posters. 


"Wake Up Germany” 
The parties of the Right mobilized 


ef- | 


ernment set up there. It was not at 
present possible to say when a de- 
cision would be come to On this sub- 
ject. Protected by the living barrier 
of the Polish-Ukrainfan armies en- 


_trenched on the Dnieper, the national 


session of Kiev and Odessa. 


the shade of Bismarck and the CGer-' 


man eagle in support of their poster 


campaign. “Wake up Germany and 


vote Conservative” was the legend in-. 


scribed on one of their posters which 
was surrounded by a picture of the 
-long-clawed eagle. “If you want Bis- 
‘marck’s Germany again, vote Con- 
servative’ was the text attached to 


the iron chancellor’s picture on another | 


poster. Phe Communists 


shevism had introduced into Russia 
'and “to vote Communist.” 
Processions headed by bands and 


banners have marched through Berlin | 
Hundreds of. 


for propaganda purposes. 


of leaflets political 


and 


motor care. Only a very brief selec- 


All 
parties circulated leaflets contrast- 


“mobilized” | 
Pictures of him and |, 
|of lesser known Russian Bolsheviki | 
figure on many Berlin boardings and | 
‘the German workers were summoned 
to remember the paradise which Bol- | 


Ukrainian Government has taken pos- 
Tne iask, 
far from being accomplished has only 
begun; there remains the political and 
administrative organization of the 
new state, covering a vast country of 


the size of France, rich in corn, sugar, | 


iron, and coal, a state which desires 
to enter into the orbit of the west- 
European economic system. 

It must be borne in mind, that the 
Ukraine, like Poland, is definitely op- 
posed to Bolshevism. The Russian 
rural “Commune” (the ‘“‘mir’) never 


laid hold of the Ukrainian peasant, | 


who is a fanatical lover of individual 
liberty. From the political point cf 
view as well, the Ukraine represents 
a distinct unit which has nothing more 
in common with Russia proper than 


a certain affinity of language and re- 


ing present conditions in Germany. 
with those which existed in Germany 
before the revolution, although ob-. 


viously the conclusions drawn from | 


y this point the railway, Germany, that with regard to terms on the writer’s part indicated, a high | the contrast differed. The Socialists, 


for example, pointed to the 21 kings — 
and princes which Germany had to up-| 


the democratic republic of the moment 
—to the old and tyrannical military 
government as against the present 
parliamentary system. 


Retort of Junkers 


-ligion. 


A New Onentation 

The Ukraine's alliance with Poland 
means a new orientation of this mys- 
terious country. The Poles know the 
Ukraine better than ever the Russians 
did. They have lived there for cen- 
turies and they number today nearly 
2,000,000, burghers, estate-owners, 
farmers, craftsmen, intellectuals, en- 
gineers, mechanics, industrialists and 
professionals. They have organized 
the sugar industries, refineries, found- 
ries, coal mines and iron works. 
Hetman Petlura’s Polonophile orien- 
tation was to a great extent inspired 
by his conviction that without Polish 
assistance-it would be impossible to 


lift the Ukraine to a higher economic 


plane, and that the security of Kiev in 


‘face of Russian aggression could not 
be achieved without an alliance with 


The retort of the Junkers was not 


lacking in unintentionah humor. “In 
the imperial days of glory, Germany,” 
ran the poster in question, ‘was 
strong and feared by the whole world 


materials required. 


and possessed (1) the second largest. 


mercantile fleet; (2) rich colonies; 
(3) flourishing finances and (4) 
cheap food. Since the revolution,” 
continued this Junker leaflet, “Ger- 
many has been the scorned among 
nations, the slave of the entente, 
bankrupt and subject to mob law.” 
Many leaflets were devoted to the 
enormous taxation to which citizens 
are to be subjected and among the 
accusations leveled at the Socialists 
was that a vote ziver®™to them meant 
a vote given to irreligion. This ac- 
cusation has been rejected with 
dignation by the Socialist Party on 
the ground that the party of the poor 
is more likely to be nearer Christi- 
anity than the party of the rich agri- 
cultural ° landl and the town 
profiteer. 
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|General Passenger Office, 89 State St.. Boston 


farsaw. 

The Ukraine disposes of immense 
natural resources and would be able 
to supply Europe with half the raw 
Warsaw indus- 
trial circles have already appealed to 
England, America and France to come 
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ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL MAGAZINE 
Contains price of tickets, itineraries of 
tours leaving daily at inclusive rates 

To Atlantic City, Niagara Falls. Hudson 
River, Lake George, St. Lawrence River, 
Montreal, Quebec, Ste. Anne, Nova Scotia, 
Great Lakes, Yellowstone, Colorado, Cali 


fornia, Alaska, etc. 
All the above and many other resorts. 
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LINE 


NEW YORK to ROTTERDAM 
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Not one of them wants to 


wait when Holsum Bread is on 
the table. It's the natural start for 
*very meal——appetizing, delicious, good, 
wholesome food. Give your kiddies all 
the Holsum Bréad they want and see 
how they enjoy it. 

Get Holsum Bread, fresh every day, 
from your grocer, 
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out with industrial investments in the thrown back from the frontiers of Fin- 
Ukraine and to develop the country. iand. Esthonia, Letvia, Litheants. 
Upon the success of these operations, Poland and the (| Kraine ‘he to 
depends to a large extent the lowering! most stable political and national 
of prices in the west. and from this organisms-Poland and Finiand 
point of view the recent events in the the two poles of the arc around which 
Ukraine deserve to be studied with! resistance to Bolshevism is dDeing 
great care. | organized 

Polish Policy Far-Sighted It is in the interest of Europe to p 


0 Pic innoeut in 

What is to be most admired in the or Messer ag ee af 

rapid evolution of the Ukrainian Ques- fairs. gives to the new states in ques- 

tion is the farsightedness of Polish tion the possibility of reopening com- 
policy generally. and of Marsha? Pil- 

sudski particularly. While the dip- 

lomatists of the entente allowed them- 


sre 


7 . . ‘ * ‘ho 
mercial relations w! h the west for t! 


supply of their surpius of grain ana 
their stores of raw materials. 


selves to be drawn into vain discussion 
with the emigsaries of the Soviets who 
deluded them with stories of alleged 
stores of food and raw materials wait- 
ing for shipment, Marshal Pilsudski 
acted with firmness and decision. 
April 26, he concluded an alliance with 
Hetman Petlura and recognized the 
independence of the Ukraine. 

On the next day the Marshal and the 
Hetman issued simultaneously two 
manifestoes addressed to the inhabi- 
tants of the Ukraine announcing the 
reestablishment of the Ukrainian Re- 
public and the near liberation of the 
country. On the 28th the great Polish 
drive began in Volhynia and Podolia, 
and after 30 hours the campaign was 
won. The Bolshevist front was pressed 
back along a 250-mile front and the 
road to Kiev was opened. On May 
7 Polish cavalry entered the Ukrafnian 
capital, while almost simultaneously 
a division of Hetman Petlura’s took 
possession of Odessa. In this way the 
foundation of the Ukrainian state was 
secured. 


Russian Centralism Abnormal 


This phenomenon—the appearance 
of a new state in the south of Russia-—— 
is not surprising. Without consider- 


|'ing the historic traditions, still very 
lively, the separation of the Ukrame 


from the central Russian plateau is 
only an episode in the actual evolu- 
tion of the ancient empire of the 
Tzars. Russian centralism was an ab- 
normal creation. Factors of a politi- 
cal, economic and social character all 
contributed to-its downfall, and the 
advent of Bolshevism has only accel- 
erated this natural process. The line 
which separated Red Moscow from the 


young adjoining states marks the ex- South 


treme limit of Bolshevist expansion in 
Europe. The Bolshevist régime was 


On | 


annua! 


ithe 


| sities, 
iSouth Africa. the University of Stel- 


Imity to one another. 


have 
in one or other of which. English or 


ithe sole medium Of instruction. 


SOUTH AFRICA HAS A 


UNIVERSITY PROBLEM 


Special to The 
fram 
CAPETOWN. 

graduation ceremony of the 

University of South Africa held in 

Pretoria, the Vice-Chancellor, Dr 

Viljoen. Superintendent-General of 

Education of the Cape Province, in 

course of his address, observéd 

that the enrollment of matriculated 
students at the various universities 
had more than juetified the Legisla- 
ture in action in A9lo in giving 
separate charters to the three univer- 
namely, the University of 


‘ aa Vieriter 
Ne A « om ow ca 


Ar tha 


nm «fiat ~ 


Afr <A 5) 


ia 


south 


(‘a pe 


its 


lenbosch and the University of Cape- 
town 

If the development were sustained, 
there would, in all probability, in 
the. next decade be room for a fourth, 
if not for a fifth. teaching university. 
The chances were that within the next 
five years there might be two teach- 
ing universities in the north, at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, just as 
there were today two single college 
universities in the south, at Stellen- 
bosch -and Capetown, in close prox- 
Under that ar- 
be possible to 
universities, 


a 


would 
teaching 


rangement it 
separate 


Dutch, ae the case might be, might 
gradually become the principal if not 
The 
possibility of parallel single medium 
universities should commend itself two 
all concerned in tertiary education in 
Africa, both on economic 
grounds and from the point of view 
of efficiency. 
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E SEES UNITY 


ACE EFFORTS 


nt kernational Peace 
u Declares Readiness to 
r Attempt to Create 
Or amunity of Peoples 


epondent of The Christian 
ee, Monitor 


Switzerland As wae to be 
1 goodly number of inter- 
| inferences will take place 
ne Switzerland during this 
Sc far all of them will 
“ates from most countries, 
all the recent “enemies.” 
happy symptom of the 
dual return to norma! in- 
% lations! There eVi- 
ival of the conviction that 
n of any group of states 
er tions about the settle- 
nternational problems is 
om put detriment to the 
: nkind. By now it has be- 
assume that the desire, 
Py “last year by certain 
.” . of not admitting to 
coneresses any but the 
itral countries, has given 
nder notions, Seeing that 
qd Austrians have already 
Or an equal footing with 
| English in many con- 
‘this kind, it will become 
jore difficult to keep dele- 
e Central Powers out of 
J jonal organization. 
untide a series of world 
s inaucurated at Basle by 
assembly of the peace 
line the Berne Perma- 
tional Peace Bureau. 


-Making World 


€ present at this meeting 
the peace societies of 
ngland, France, Italy, 
4 ‘many, Austria. Norway 
feesides the delegates, 
own Dutch and pacificists 
pearance privately. By 
HON - of the manicipal 
eetine took ria in the 
hall. Most of those 
done meritorious peace 
Eine war. The Belgian 
nri La. Fontaine; the 
‘national jurist, Emile 
Ludwig Quidde of 
eter of the German 
bly, had been for many 
_ the most. conspicuous 
& nternational peace con- 
Was a pleasure to notice 
‘this trio, which had been 
by far-reaching differ- 
nion during the war, had 
ugh moral strength to 
fresh cooperation in 
nple was followed by 
associates to such a de- 
. 5 no exaggeration to say 
of the peace-making 
tirely revived at Basle. 
of the pre-war leaders 
t the old banner, i. c., J 
London. He has turned 
and as such defeated 
ay MacDonald, the So- 
acificist, at the general 
lecember, 1918. He gave 
ic ms with his former 
mately, however, the 
n 9vement has not been 
the loss of Mr. Green; 
iry, the number of its, 
mow larger than ever, 
‘leadership of the Rev. 
nico, whom the Basle 
a vice-president of 
1 in lieu of Mr. Green. 
“ ns turned principally 
ty of Versailles and the 
nt. Emphatic stress 
t he necessity of carry- 
‘the Treaty clauses re- 
_ disarmament of Ger- 
ition, however, that all 
ps follow suit immedi- 
r of proportionate 
here was, further, a 
ration to the effect 
- should fully comply 
. ations concerning the 
jum and the north of 
me hand, while, on the 
os of Versailles ought 
immediately by way of 
‘the total sum due by 
of removing any and 
at present impeding 


ie 


wt 
by 


a, 


: ® 
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‘conference fail to de-— 
y honest realization of 
if4letermination in the 

jiscites, and to address 
| to the League of Na- 
vision of every inef- 
of the Treaty. The 
, Lucien je Foyer, was! 

rier on those prob- 

" proposals met with 
are. 

ssion on the League 

a6 interesting to note 

etine of idealist peace- 

le voice was heard 

| point of view of nu- 

” radicals and many 

bxtreme pacificists” of 

, that the Paris cove- 


- 
rte came me 
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— 
B prices inconsist- 


high quality, 
hee workmanship 


) ADLE R 


“opposing 


' 

nant was so faulty that rejecting it) 
was preferable to trying a hand at 
its improvement. Including the Ger- 
man and Austrian delegates and those 
of the highly radical Swedish Peace 


Society, the meeting unanimously de- 


Clared readiness to support the at- 


tempt to create an international com- 


munity of peoples. As a matter of 
course, however, there was no lack of 
desiderata for its improvement. Some 


‘of them took the shape of resolutions 


proposed by Emile Arnaud in the 
name of the Preparatory Commission 
of the Berne Bureau. 


Codifying International Law 


The League is to embrace all coun- 
tries, 
the League Assembly 
be elected in a democratic way and to 
represent the more important political 
parties proportionately. The League's 
Council ought to be elected by the 
Assembly and become its executive 
organ, International law should be 


stute in 


complemented and subject to as com-, 
whole world to this spot. 


The 
be 


plete a codification as possible. 
international court of justice to 
elected by the Assembly without 
regard to nationality. The right to 
declare war to be entirely abolished. 
every international conflict incapable 
of being solved by diplomatic nego- 
tiation or through the intervention of 
a board of conciliation is to be settled 
by arbitration or court decision. Cre- 
ation of a federal army and navy for 
the execution, in case of need, of the 
verdicts, 

This list of desiderata was adopted 
without much discussion, except the 
admission of Germany to the League. 
Mr. Arnaud’s commission. laving 
stress upon the universality of the 
League, proposed in a second para- 
graph that those states which are. as 
yet, outside the League, should imme- 
diately ask for admission, and at the 
same time do their best to offer the 
“effective guarantees” required by 
Article I of the covenant. 


All Countries to Be Admitted 


In the name of the German delega- 
tion Professor Quidde suggested 
either to omit this whole addition or 
to declare in a third paragraph that 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
already Offering the requisite guaran- 
fees and ought, therefore, to be admit- 
ted without further delay. As for the 
demand for admission on the part of 
the, at present. excluded states. 
fessor Quidde objected that a_ rejec- 
tion of their petition would be too 
painful for them. For this reason. 
added, they wculd not easily be found 
ready to take the initiative unless per- 
fectly sure beforehand of their request 
being granted. He told the meeting 
that pourparlers between English and 
German friends of the League of Na- 
tions were taking place at present with 
a view to finding out a way for Ger- 
many of entering the League without 
taking the initiative herself. He re- 
quested the meeting to abstain from 
recommending to the now excluded. 
States to ask for their own admission. 

Professor Quidde’s points of view 
were shared by Dr. H. Haeberlin. town 
councilor of Zurich, and the Rev. Her- 
bert Dunnico. The latter said that 
the whole British delegation was in 
favor of the Quidde amendment. Some 
of the French, too, Mr. Arnaud and 
Lucien Le Foyer, ultimately declared 
their consent. However, other French- 
men as well as the Belgians and a few 
I'rench-Swiss, though not expressly 
Germany's admission, pre- 
the original text of the pro- 
posed resolution, including the refer- 
ence to “guarantees.” On the taking 
of votes, the second paragraph con- 
cerning a German request to be admit- 
ted and guarantees to be given, was 
defeated by a large majority and sub- 
étituted by the mere declaration that 
the admission of al] countries was an 
abvsolute necessity. 


ferred 


FRANCE AND SYRIAN FREEDOM 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
BEIRUT, Syria—Speakinzg recently 
hefore the Montacaref and the native 
councilors in the hall of the Grand 
Seraiah, Genera) Gouraud said: “] 
have decided to call to other functions 
those who were filling in the Lebanon 
the offices of administrative council- 
ors, in order to leave to the Kaima- 
cams the effective direction and the 
responsibility of the administration.” 
He explained that his reason for do- 
ing this was France's “desire to favor 
the national liberties so far as the in- 
habitants show themselves’ worthy,” 
with a view to effective independence. 
The “Révéil” remarks that this is 
the first confirmation of the many com- 
forting promises which have been 

doled out to them. 
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Luncheon service as usual. 


Restaurant 
20 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Carpet Cleaning Service 


Oriental and Domestic, cleaned 
and Repaired by our carefyl 
hods. 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 


approved met 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


City Compressed Airand Vacuum Co. 


4150 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
Phove Wellington 120-12) 


COMPANY 
3830-38 MN. CLARK 8T.. CHICAGO 


Phones Lake View ur 10 Autos 
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are | é a ' 
‘occupations of France now is the mo- 


The representatives of every) Undersecretary of Posts and Tele- 
are to| graphs shows the great new 


any | 


realization? 


Pro- | 


he | 


country in Europe, of an intercolonial | 


In the same way 


| CLEARING HOUSE SUPERVISION 


ot leaning ||. 
iI and =f 
- ft \ eing 


| will before long be united by wireless 
‘telegraphy with the metropolis. 
“Already something has been real- 
ized of the Franco-European system. 
Since May of this year we have been 


PARIS AS CENTER OF | 
WIRELESS ACTIVITY 


French Government Map Shows 20) ooo ok, sateen ae 
Whole Farth Covered by and Belgrade. America will be 


- brought closer when it is possible to 
Chain of Stations With Paris | exchange commercial correspondence 
the Central Point 


with the United States. There will be 
@ post at Doua, near Lyons, and an- 
other is being constructed at Croix de 
Hine, near Bordeaux. Negotiations 
are taking place, and I hope that at 
an early date a commercial service 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
PARIS, France—A map of the world 


| whic h has been made in France for the 
stations and the stations at Tapperton. 


Colonial Stations 

“Some of the colonial stations will 
be able to emit the mos: powerful 
currents. The greatest distances will 
be covered. 
gon, in Cochin China, and at Taiti, 
will be able to send messages for 
nearly 8900 miles. Stations less pow- 
men eey erful will be established at Djibouti. 

Paris is represented as communicat- | Tananarivo, Nouméa and 
ing with northern America at Annapo- pbesides others at Pondichéry 
lis, with southern America through French Guiana. 
Martinique, to various stations on the “Particularly 
mainland, and again to Rio de Janeiro = we}] equipped. 
and Buenos Aires, both directly and | will he useful in directing traffic 
through the intermediate station Of | towards France. and northern and 
Dakar on the coast of French West yestern Africa will of course be well 
Africa. Morocco is, of. course, linked supplied with posts. 
up with the capital, and so are the iy , 
other points in northern Africa in At the present moment the stations 
which France is interested. Right ©f Saida, Bamako, Brazzaville, Tana- 
across Africa. in*fact. stations are to Marivo (Madagascar) and Saigon 
be constructed at Naida, at Bamako, | (Cochin China) are in process of es- 
at Brazzaville. so to Madagascar. tablishment. As soon as Parliament 

gives permission all the other posts 


Government in Earnest which are projected will bo set up. 
To the east the black lines run to!) “With the Colonial Minister I am 
Japan, to India, to the Philippines, to in consultation, with a view to institut- 
Australia. The whole earth is repre- ing a service for the reception of pri- 
sented as covered by a chain of vate messages and of press mes- 
wireless stations connected with the | Sages.” 
central point of Paris. The scheme is! The service of aviation which goes 
erandiose. What are its chances of daily between France and England is 
At least it can be said considerably helped by the wireless 
that the French Government is in! stations which already exist. All 
earnest about it. and that every effort | along the routes in the two countries 
is being made to bring the project to' there are posts which follow the 
perfection and to put it into practice. course of the flight. The airman com- 
The responsible Minister, Mr. Des-' municates' successively with them, 
champs, who elaborated this program | keeping them informed of the meteor- 
is convinced that in spite of the pre- | ological conditions, 


project | 
of putting, in the words of Puck, a 
girdle round about the world, a girdle 
of wireless telegraphy. Paris is shown | 
as the center of this comprehensive 
design. and radiating from the capital 
are black lines showing the course or 
the waves of sound which will link the. 


and 


in Africa shall we be 
Saida and Bamako 


ment to press the plans to completion. “TASMANIAN IRON TO BE WORKED 

“The progress that has been made in | 
recent vears in wireless telegraphy,” 
he declared to an interviewer, “permits | 
us to envisage. a fuller utilization of. 
this means of communication. which 
must supplement and in some cases 
supersede the _ international cables. 
My system includes the establishment : 3 
of a maritime installation, of a net- ™M@mla. A new South Wales firm of 
work of stations throughout France, of , iron and steel manufacturers proposes 
the connection of France with every |to use Tasmanian iron ore in its works. 
its requirements being stated at 1000 
tons daily. The ore will be mined on 
the west coast of Tasmania, and trans- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


HOBART, Tasmania- 
velopnemts are foreshadowed in re- 
gard to the working of some of the ex- 
tensive deposits of iron ores in Tas- 


means of communication; and thus 
from France will go forth waves which 
will join up with the entire globe. 
“So far as the maritime radio sta- | 
tions are concerned, allowing ships at | 
sea to send messages to the shore and : - 
vice versa, they are already function- 
ing well. There are coastal] stations at | 
Boulogne, Havre, Ouessant (off Brit- | 
tany), Bordeaux, and several other 
places, one of them in Algeria. Every 
month the number of messages ex- 
changed by these stations increases. 
In January there were 4500 wireless 
messages, and in March 5700. 
Internal Communications 


“With regard to the interior of the 
country, we are rapidly proceeding to’ 
set up wireless stations in the moun- | 
tainous regions, so that they can keep | 
in contact with certain localities | 
which are completely isolated every. 
winter, when the roads are blocked | 
and the ordinary telegraph lines are 
brought down by the weight of snow. 
Here is indeed a useful development. 
islands, which are 
often cut off in every way, will he 
kept in telegraphic liaison with the 
littoral. 

“Algeria and other French colonies 


Saving By Mail 


The Merchants Loan Monthly State- 
ment Savings Plan saves you the trou- 
ble of going to the bank every time 
you make a deposit and puts the whole 
matter of saving on an efficient, busi- 
ness-like basis. 
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“ STRENGTH 


SUCCESS j 
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This plan has proved to be a prac- 
tical aid to systematic saving and is 
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giving full particulars will be mailed 
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CLEANERS 
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Branches: 
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WILLIAM LOEWY. President 
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will be in existence between these two | 


CHINA'S REPLY IN 
SHANTUNG AFFAIR 


Concessions May Now Be Aban- 
doned in Favor of a Good 


Friendly Understanding 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor 


PEKING, China— 


previous communication. of 


the reply 


fied with 
' Government. 


| All recognize 


As anticipated ina. j 
'doing so jt 


China to the two notes of Japan con-., 


cerning the restoration of the former 
German rights and privileges in Shan- 
tung, expressly stated that China is 


‘not willing to enter into negotiations 


Thus the stations at Sai-| 


Martinique, ; 


the 
not 
the 


based upon the stipulations of 
Versailles Treaty, which she did 
sign. China notes with pleasure 
intention of Japan to withdraw her 
military forces from the railway be- 
tween Kiaochow and Tsinan “as soon 
as a Chinese force has been formed 
for the purpose” and states that the 
Shantung authorities have heen in- 
Structed to enter into the necessary 
negotiations for taking over the duties 
of the Japanese military forces along 
the railroad line “as soon as possible.” 

China sets up the claim that no ne- 


gotiations are necessary for the with- 


~Important de- | 


ported to the port of Strahan, where. 
from | 
which ships will load by gravitation. | 


drawal of these troops and that this 
can be done at once by Japan without 
any further discussion. 

An additional paragraph calls the at- 
tention of the Japanese Government 
to the continued presence of militarv 
establishments outside of the 
territory of Kiaochow and its hinter- 
land, and requests that they be grad- 
ually removed. It states that there is 
no further need for these establish- 
ments. since the war with Germany 
was over some time ago. These re- 
quests are made “in the interest of the 
peace of the Far East 
which Japan has rung the 
Foreign Office at Tokyo must have 
heen startled to have one of its famil- 
iar sayings quoted for its 


leased | 


"a phrase upon , 
changes | 
many times during the past vears. The) 
‘minds to live 
rest 
discomfi- | deal of anxiety. 


ture, but surely it 
that cannot be used by both sides 


EGYPT'S DEBT TO ITS 
FORMER PREMIER 


Rrie’ 


is a poor sentence 


no unfavorabiec 
comments by the Chinese press on the 
The Shantung people are satis- 
the action of the Centrai 
Even the Southern in- 
dependents. that are always on the 
lookout for some slip of the govern- 
ment, have found nothing to criticize 
that the government! nas 
to negotiate on-the basis of 
Treaty and that by 
has placed itseif in a con- 
Sistent attitude to the rest the 
worid even though it has made no 
progress in getting back the German 
rights. It is seen that the govern- 
ment. though obtaining nothing. has 
at least lost nothing: and this is a new 
experience in dealings with powerful 
neighbors. 

It is generally supposed that China 
will proceed to lay before the League 
of Nations the question as to the 
validity of the treaty and notes of 
May 25. 191lo. which concluded the 
negotiations after the Twentv-One 
Demands. If she is supported in her 
contention that these documents were 
invalidated by her declaration of war’ simplified task t 
on Germany, then the field will be Nessim Pasha. 
clear for disposing of all outstanding There could 8: 
questions between the two nations on quent evidence of 
an amicable basis. Concessions ob- / tical 
tained at the point of a fixed bayonet recently 
will be abandoned in favor of a good Faiziano 
friendly understanding between two [Italian 
near neighbors, each of which needs timately 
the help of the other. Egyptian 

Such a result would newspaper shouid now justify the 
cially upon the relations British attitude and condemn that of 
world with China and Japan. It would the Egyptian delecation in connection 
obviate the necessity of an Anglo- with Milner Commission, means a 
Japanese alliance. a Lansing-Ishii good deal more than would appear at 
agreement. or a universal recogni- firet sight. ; 
tion of the territorial integrity and Especially | 
open door in China. It has only been' of the fact that it appears just at the 
the danger of trouble that has made time when certain infldential mem- 
any of these ententes necessary; if bers of the delegation have proceeded 
China and Japan can make up their to London evidently to enter into dis- 
together in amity the! cussions with that selfsame commie 
of the world will be spared a sion. whose boycott they so stren- 
uously advocated recently. 
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Size 9x12 ft., 
tionately priced. 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & GO 


CHICAGO 


On Tuesday, July 6th, Began 


A Sale of Whittall Rugs 


The quality of these rugs is known and needs no further emphasis here. 
rugs are offered in the sale at prices much under those usually prevailing. 
advantages of this sale are immediately apparent. 


These Are Rugs in Patterns Not to Be Continued 


Also included are rugs which have been used for display purposes and so have 
become a little worn and in some instances slightly damaged. The values throughout 
these groups are decidedly worth while. 


Anglo Persian Rugs, 9 x 12 ft., Priced at $145 
Royal Worcester Rugs, 9 x 12 ft., Featured at $107.50 
Peerless Brussels Rugs in the 9 x 12 ft. Size, $64.50 
Teprac Wilton Rugs, 9 x 12 ft., $90 


Rugs of these qualities in other sizes are priced in proportion to those mentioned 
In addition there is a selling of 


Wool. Wilton Rugs 
Preied $124 
They are high-grade rugs—dqualities 
that are most unusual at this special price. 
$124; other sizes propor- 


These 
So that the 


Seamless Axminster Rugs 
Priced $81 


A remarkably complete assortment of 
these desirable rugs is here presented. In 
the 9x 12 ft. size, $81; other sizes priced 
proportionately. 
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low Is, Shall She 
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to Have French 
rust Upon Her 
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en Monifor 
See—The debate in the 
ve on the adiministra- 
‘Lorraine threw a good 
the difficulties that 
erienced in those dis- 
not be imagined 
@asy one. On the con- 
vinces have been sub- 
man rule for half a, 
man habits have been 
; population is at least 
mn. The language is a 
nd French. The Ro- 
Digion has a much 
m the people than in 
‘rance. The industrial 
. such that intercourse 
; Wis facile and rela- 
ee, chiefly because of 
railroad system, made 
‘A hundred other mat- 
M adjusted before these 
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been done to 
. though these 
not intended so much 
St as: which is 
ts best, as to make it 
st of France that there 
a indulgence. 
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t Lafont a Socialist, 
Isace-Lorraine was be- 
; colony under’ the 

r of a high commis- 
ndre Millerand, the 
st | that it was at pres- 
+ to adopt another ré- 
yosition was every day 
t would, however, be 
that the period of 

a short one. The 
m Cannot at a stroke 
n : favor of French leg- 
@ anybody desire this. 

ler to make a gradual! 
a was proposed at the 
od date was a council 
ro! the whole of 
“I Mme confusion owing 
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of officials cannot be 
' of the deputies pro- 
police have been al- 
1 t00 much power, and 
@ are too often’ Ger- 


possessions of the 
exist in the form of 
nto the French franc. 
ation . and it not 
in this debat: Was 
ne forward complaints 
fs Was too slow. In 
ifference between the 
oney of the two coun- 
' losses which would 
irred by the immediate 
“French currency for 
ency, caution was 
4 result that there has 
. surances are given 
will be expedited. 
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hto Alsace a large num- 
cia: it appears to 
hetimes forgotten that 
2 is there spoken, and 
ue errors have neces- 
ein consequence of the 
ditions. It 6will \ be 
ae that the problem 
jive, since officials ex- 
'rench Ways can carry 
e duties, and these ex- 
ais are on the other 
acedd in Alsatian ways. 
: exploitation of the 
1 and the organization 
Eeries have also pre- 
iplicity of problems 

are now being solved. 
‘Mr. Millerand, who 
' admirably when he 
3 i to leave this job 
¥ ertant business, from 
int of view, of direct- 
‘of France. Alsatians 
regret him. 
of Alsace expressed 
nk terms. One of 
the Alsatians who 


pte 


France and were‘ 


he sacrifices she had 
* behalf, were indeed 
“that today France is 
make new sacrifices, 
ven hoped that Alsace- 

d of increasing the na- 

juld immediately have 


. » from any sus- 
ndlinesa toward France 
ir ger on one defect in 
ation, The financial 
be carried out with a 
3] Which cost less than 
s. Now the same serv- 
08. The old eystem of 
as supple and simple, 

rchman he preferred 

/ methods of account- 
ot om Louis-Philippe, 
pplied to the rest of 


a crucial point. Is 
Alsatian methods, 
times better than 
or is Alsace to have 
thrust upon it? If 
for reforms, un- 
“fan profit in many 
the adoption of the 


4 ration which existed 


may have a bene. 
nce just as France 
Oficial effect upon 
si have a good dee! 
‘the Alsatian deputies 


es , 


that. 


; 
pressed this point—that no itailialtnn | 
to the detriment of Alsace should be 
made, but that on the contrary France 
should be willing to be influenced by 

Alsace in those features of the old 
irégime that are praiseworthy. 

One Alsatian made a profound im- 
pression when he- protested against 
the spirit of those who were too ready 
to savy when any criticism was made: 
“If you do not 
go to the other side of the Rhine.” 
The Alsatians wish to remain on this 
side of the Rhine. They are loyal 
Frenchmen. But they feel that they 
have a right to point out. where their 
‘methods are superior to those now 
being introduced, 
the change should be made rather at 
Paris than at Strasbourg. 

For the present Alsace is to have its 
own budget and its own fiscal régime, 
_but as soon as is practicable it will be 
assimilated to France. In this process, 

however, it will certainly be desirable 
to take count of all that is really 
efficient in the old working of. the 
provinces and to put Alsace on the 
Same footing as France by 


Vosges: 


AUSTRIA ACQUIRES 


PART OF HUNGARY. 


Land Transfer in Hungary Is 
a Gain for the Austrians 
Economically and Politically 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Monitor 


Now that peace 


Science 

VIENNA, Austria— 
has been signed in Paris with both 
Austria and Hungary, the formal 
transfer of part of Western Hungary 
to Austria is only a question of a 
short time. 
trian public has so far shown no very 
great interest 
new territory, 
of them are 
value of the country 
nexed, 

The lang is a gain for Austria from 
a double point of view; economically 
on account of the great fertility of 
the soil, politically through the in- 
crease of a sober conscientious popu- 
lation endeavoring to develop itself 
along definite Jines. 
ing of these elements 
gain for the whole State. 


possibly because most 
not aware of the real 
about to be an- 


is certainly a 


Economical Advantages 


Among the economical advantages 
first come large numbers of cattle, 
certainly of great importance to Aus- 
tria. The stock of cattle in West 
Hungary suffered very 
the war? but there is first-rate stock 
which will soon be on the level of 
peace:times: Next comes the culti- 
vation of the vine, then maize and 
lastly beetroot. These are the chief 
products of the. country. Grain is 
scarce—the two towns of Oedenburg 
and Eisenstadt had to get their grain 
from Austria. 

Of the other products of the soil, 
COa!l already mined in compara- 
tively large quantities and _ several 
other products which are not yet 
utilized. Here it will also be neces- 
sary to introduce new legislative 
measures, aS the right to mine in 
Hungary belongs to the owner of the 
soil, whereas in Austria mining is 
allowed without any regard to the 
ownership of the land. 


French Franc Preferred 

Industrially, too, Western Hungary 
will bring many benefits; notably three 
sugar refineries, which use up the beet- 
root crops of the surrounding coyn- 
try. Old Austria had more than a 
hundred sugar refineries, all but-three 
of which are now in Bohemia, and so 
lost to the country. Sugar is one of 
the greatest necessities at the present 
moment and is selling at most exorbi- 
tant prices in Vienna. The Tzechs 
had enormous quantities, most of 
which they have sold to France, pre- 
ferring to get the French franc in- 
stead of the depreciated Austrian 
krone. 

tJesides the sugar factories, 
has several large brickfields and 
the shores of Lake Neusiedl, grow 
valuable reeds. Both bricks and reeds 
will prove very important for Aus- 
trian building trades; the reeds being 
used in making ceilings and also/in 
stucco work. 

As might be expected, Hungary has 
been carrying on a great propaganda 
against Austria in the endeavor to 
gave her western counties from the 
Austrian annexation. But thanks to 
the firmness shown by the Interallied 
Mission at Oedenburg, Hungary's agi- 
tation met with little success. Just 
when the actual transfer to Austria 
will take place, is not quite certain, 
but it may be safely assumed that the 
entente wil] make the evacuation of 
the Hungarian districts occupied by 
Rumanian and Serbian troops, de- 
pendent upon the previous surrender 
of Western Hungary. 


BRITISH ULTIMATUM 
SENT TO DAMASCUS 


Ry special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BEIRUT, Syria—Six thousand Be- 
douins having attacked the garrison 
of Gar Bisan, English troops were 
gent from Haifa in 
having with them armed motor care. 
A battle took place. 
500 men, the English 
cers. 


authorities sent to the Damascus Gov- 
ernment, through Negib Effendi Had- 


is 


Hungary 
on 


dad an ultimatum to the effect that un- | 


leas the government prevented these 
attacks they would be regarded as a 
declaration of war. 

The envoy wae attacked by the 
Bedouins at. Bayada. The Damascus 
Government replied that the Bedouins 
in question were insurgents, but they 
would do their best to bring them to 


j order. 
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large numbers, 


The Arabs lost | 
50 and two off- | 
The following day the British 


THE PLUMB PLAN | 
AND A. F. OF L. 


men, one of 


the minority report. We indorse no 
‘particular plan. neither the Plumb 


plan nor any other plan.” 


President Martin F. Ryan of the car- 
the exclusively railroad 


organizations in the federation, with 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

MONTREAL, Canada—-Indorsement 
by the recent convention of the Ameri- 
of Labor here of the 
Plumb plan for the railroads of the 
United States is significant in respect 
of the past, the present and the future 


of the federation and of the whole 


|American Labor movement. 


As to the past, no similar instance 


signers 
‘something different to say and was 
‘roundly applauded at its conclusion-— 


about 


‘the votes of over 182,000 members be- 


hind him and whose name heads the 


of the minority report, had 


as none of the other three was. He 


gaid: 


“I don’t believe that the resolution 
or the minority report says anything 
indorsing thes Plumb plan. 
While I don’t object to the chairman 
asking the question, 


to be manifestly unfair to do so. The 


‘railroad employees of this country are 


change in the system upon which the 


‘conduct of an industry rests, when the 


action was equally decisive, and when = 
equally determined and unified de-| 
mand by the rank and file of Labor 
forced through the indorsement of so 
specified a proposal. It is not a vague | 
theory upon which this support rests | 
but definite axioms which already | 
have been put in the form of pro-' 
posed legislation. 

As to the present, the result shows 
the achievement of great strength anc 
influence by the railroad unions and 
their allies in the federation, 
such solidity of purpose and harmony | 
of action that a substantial measure 
of leadership with the federation is 
in effect in their hands. The nature 
of their purpose and the strength of 
their position made it possible not 
only for them to prevail, but even to’ 
split the executive council itself. 


issue. 

As to the future, this may mean ' 
much: The most complete _ defeat 
which the administration of the fed- 
eration has received, certainly in its 
recent history, came because the rank 
structive proposal—for the Plumb) 
plan, whether or not one approves it, 
may be admitted to be essentially con- 
structive in character since it offers a 
definite plan and method, rather than | 
merely opposing an existing method 
and seeking its destruction. Impor- 
tance to the future cannot but reside 
in the fact that it was not a politica] 
deteat by a bargained regrouping of. 
forces, but a defeat of Mr. Gompers’ 
administration upon a clear matter of | 


which imposes upon Mr. Gompers’ ad- 
ministration adoption of a _ position | 
fundamentally distinct from any pre- 
vious policy of his administration. 
Many observers believe that Mr. Gom- 
pers’ administration cannot adopt the 
new policy with sufficient whole- 
heartedness to enable jit to survive 
intact another convention. 


Plumb Plan the Issue 

The contest in the convention came 
upon the adoption of the minority re- 
port of the resolutions committee on 


resolution 66. The fact of a minority 
report—an irreconcilably divided com-! 
is rare in A. F. of L. ‘con- 
ventions. The question was raised 
President Gompers, when it was 
clear that the minority report 
prevail, whether its adoption 
involve indorsement of the 
Plumb plan. It is possible that a com- 
promise agreement had been mace 
that no claim would be made for spe- 
cific indorsement of the Plumb plan. | 
The Plumb plan was not mentioned by 
nanie in the resolution, even with 
the adoption of the minority report: 
nevertheless, every delegate knew! 
what the issue really wae. 

Charles McGowan of the 
makers stated the case for disavowal] 
of the Plumb plan as strongly as it 
eould in fairness be put. He said: 

“I want to correct an impreseion 
that is in the minds of some of 
the delegates that this resolution calis 
for the unqualified Indorsement of the 
Plumb plan. We railroad men, oper- | 
ating on the theory that it is futile to | 
protest unless you have something to! 
replace the existing order, have in- 
aorsed and are advocating the Plumb |! 
plan, but we are not asking tiis con- | 
vention to indorse that plan: we are’ 
saying to this convention and to the 
executive council: “This :igs what we 
propose, but if you or any other cit- 
izen or group of citizens can advocate 
a better plan, we are susceptible to 
reason, and the benefit of our judg- 
will be yours.” 

In response to the question of Pres- | 
ident Gompers, who was in the chair, 
J. A. Franklin of the boilermakers, one 
of the four signers of the miinority re- 
port, made the following statement, | 
which was concurred in by two other! 
signers thereof, Joseph W. Morton. 
of the stationary firemen and Martin | 
Lawlor of the United Hatters: | 

“It is not our understanding that. 
the minority report indorses any par- | 
ticular plan. We declare for govern- | 
ment ownership and for democratic 
operation, and that is all there ig to! 


fairly 
would 
would 


boiler- 


‘advocates of the Plumb plan. 
plan yet pro-. 


with |. 


‘and 
.other-— 


tions 
voted 6777 for the minority report to 
/ 9102 against it; 
on the council were split within them-, 
‘merical strength, stronger determina- 


selves, Se es 
tion and rather more sophistication as 


two with a majority against the mi-| 


right to vote for 
‘policy of large consequence—a defeat @'s in the chair. 


'cigarmakers, was divided. 


of the molders 
the minorjty 
Frey, 
‘editor of the Molders’ 
| retary 
-and 
‘tration. 


‘locals- 


plan. 


‘tion of the 1919 convention: 


‘a contest; 


‘favor of government control. 


and no 
doubt this is the best 
posed; but we would welcome any 
suggestions whatever from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that would 


improve upon the Plumb plan.” 


The Contest 

The contest was really as to which 
of two words should survive in two 
places in the resolution. The major- 


‘ity report was for “government con- 


trol and democratic operation” in both 
places in the resolution; the resolu- 
tion as originally introduced read, 
‘government control’’ in one _ place 
“vovernment ownership” in 
-with “democratic operation” 
both places; the minority report made 
the resolution read “government own- 
ership and democratic operation” in 
both places. 

The break-up of “the 
the issue was complete. 


machine’ on 
Frank Mor- 


| gson, secretary of the federation, and 


‘William Green. secretary of the mine 


it seems to me) 


has 


the. 
in| 
unions? 


support from the rank and file of the 


federation in other organizations have 
rallied. Warren S. Stone, chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and principal spokesman of the four 
brotherhoods outside the federation, 
was brought to a position which made 
his influence upon the Gompers ad- 
ministration during the past year so 
great that it could not be ignored. It 
has. in fact. and quite clearly, been 
decisive in important respects. Finally. 
Mr. Stone announced a few months 
ago that the four big brotherhoods had 
decided to abandon their intention of 
affiliating with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The Result 2 

“A clear issue is precipitated, which 
may be summarized thus: A funda- 
mental policy put forward by outside 
organizations, determined to remain 
outside, has won the support of the 
great railroad group of organizations 
within the federation; this policy has 
been given decisive 
the federation convention despite op- 
position of the Gompers administra- 
tion; this policy, and the group united 
to further its adoption by the country, 
been defeated in its endeavor to 
secure representation on the executive 
council of the federation. Can, or will 
the present administration support 
this new policy with sufficient vigor 
to satisfy the great group of railroad 
Not otherwise. it would ap- 
pear, can these railroad unions be 
drawn away from outside leadership. 
If attachment to outside leadership (or 
to inside independent leadership out 
of harmony with the administration) 
continues, will it lead to’a physical 
break with the _ federation? The 


workers, both of the executive coun-| method by which the administration 
cil of the federation, made two of the| forces defeated the attempt of the 


most powerful addresses in support of) railroad unions to secure representa- 


the minority report. 


of the voting strength represented on| 
the executive council. The delega- 
with members on the council 


four of the delegations 


two with a majority for and 
nority report—without including the 
carpenters as a split delegation, al- 
though one of its members asked the 
the minority report, 
but was denied it by President Gomp- 


union, the 
First Vice- 
(nominated 


President Gompers’ own 


President James Duncan 


Commerce Commission but not yet 


confirmed) 


ing and laughter 
solid for 
John P. 


was voted 
ieport, since 
a member of that 
Journal, sec- 
of the resolutions committee 
loyal supporter of the adminis- 
made the principal speech 
against the minority report and for 
the majority report. 

The minority report was adopted by 
29,059 to 8349, or by the ratio of 3% 
to 1. The’ votes of delegates coming 
directly from among the rank and file 
of local unions-—-representatives of 
central bodies and directly affiliated 
-totaled, on this roll call, 158; 
of these, 151 voted for the minority 
report, a ratio of 19 to 1 for the Plumb 


index, so far as the convention is con- 


This is the only clear available | : | 
‘CANADIAN FLAXSEED IN DEMAND 


But this only be-| 
gins to indicate the complete fracture | thing to do with the answer. 


‘therefore, 
politics and representation. 
be anticipated that the railroad unions 
and their allies will 
convention at Denver with greater nu- 


The delegation of) , 
convention appears of equal 


Here is a great economic issue| 


tion on the council may have some- 


The powerful new railroad group, 
won on policy and lost on: 


go to the next 


o “the game.” Upon the result, more 
than upon any other factor now dis- 
cernible, depends the continuance of 
the effective control of the. present 
administration of the federation. No 
other action which developed in the 


tance. 


indorsement by’ 


It may’ 


impor- | 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
OF PROHIBITION 


Families Getting the Money 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—“The 
mothers and children are getting the 
money the saloon man used to get,” 
says James Ahern, captain of police 
inspectors and in the service for 34 
years. “There is no longer any argu- 
ment against prohibition.” In discus- 
sing the tremendous reduction in the 
number of arrests since prohibition 
went into effect Captain Ahern says. 
that hé@ knows it is prohibition that 
has caused the decrease. The police- 
men of Providence, therefore, are not 
interested in any talk of a modification 
of the prohibition laws. As a matter 
of fact, the precinct commanders say, 
, the policemen = are 

almost to a man. 
The number of arrests jn the city in 
the first year since licensed selling 
ceased decreased 31 per cent,which is 
the explanation of the Providence 
policemen’s attitude. 
the work for policemen of all grades 
is lighter and more agreeable. Provi- 
dence with a total of 10,175 for the 
year ending July 1, 1919. had a total 
arrest record of 6886 for the year 
ending July 1, 1929. 
licensed selling there were 4195 
arrests for drunkenness. There were 
1883 arrests for drunkenness 
twéive months ending July 1, 1920. 


Salvation Army Data 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


, Bet 


prohibitionists, 


‘ever known. 


Without liquor. 


In the last year of | 


: /nMational banks of San Francisco. 
in the! 


! 
‘formerly, but the dry law has changed 


conditions radically The commest 
says that those lifting the cry 
acainst an infraction of “personal | 
erty” in relation to prohibition for- 
that though their lidDerty may 5e 
curtailed. the liberty of prisoners in- 
carcerated in hundreds of Jalis 
throughout the country has been con 
siderably enhanced 

“As a result of a query among .-5 
Labor union leaders with a view ‘to 
ascertaining the attitude of Labor to- 
wards the prohibition law... with ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the 4-2 
replies based on action taken af regu: 
lar meetings. %45 voted that the dr’ 
law is of benefit to workinemen. 14) 
voted in the negative. 31 were douDt- 
ful and 7 said it had not been given a 
fair trial 

“The police of Rochester. New York 
a city of 300.000 people. did not make 
an arrest from 6 o'clock Saturday 
morning to 6 o'clock Sunday morning. 
February 1. This was the first crime- 
less week-end the police blotter has 
In Pittsburgh. Pennsyl- 
vania. according to the Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, 7463 people were sent to jal! 

the first six months of 1919, with 

aggregate sentence of 103.324 days. 

283 years. In the last six months 

the same vear the figures fell to 
3175 in jail, 59.139 days or A62 years. 

“Prohibition has cut down almost 
40 per cent of the work of the proba- 
tion officer in Boston, Massachusetts. 
In less than 21, months, the nine 
Cali- 
in combined 


first 2% 


ea% 
ww 


the 


fornia. gained $56.647. 
deposits. This was 


‘months of prohibition and the biggest 
‘jump 
| history. 


in hank wealth in the citys 


“The grape growers who got $25 to 


NEW YORK, New York—Data col- $30 per ton in previous vears are now 


lected by the Salvation 


prohibition has 
improving 


that 
in 


show 
benefit 
nomic benefit. A certain 
ery, it points out. 
into a malted milk plant, 
ploys 
78 were engaged. 


been changed and the plant enlarged | Kentucky 


at very little expense. 


The jail in La Salle County, Illinois, 
which is now for sale, was formerly 


Army from) 
various parts of the United States 
been of that the manufacture of wi:e has been 
the morale of prohibited.” 

communities as well as of great eco-, 
Ohio brew-. 
recently converted | 
now em-| 


278 men where formerly only 
The business has} dress before the annua! meeting of the 


getting as high as $60 per ton for the 
same kind of grapes, despite the fact 


HIGHWAYS OUT OF POLITICS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—In an ad- 


Good Roads Association, 
|'Gov. Edwin L. Morrow said’ he pro- 


‘posed to keep the new State Highway 


Commission, created under a recent 


well populated, but has recently been! act of the Legislature, out of politics. 


absolutely vacant. 
the most populous 


La Salle is one of, This statement was cheered by more 
counties of the 


than 200 delegates, including many 


State as well as one of the wettest,! women, attending the convention. 


‘behind which are massing great eco- 
| 


by President Wilson to the Interstate, 


was the only member of. 
‘the granite cutters who voted against 
‘the minority report. There was jeer-| 


when the delegation | 


delegation, | 


nomic forces. 


EFFORTS TO ABOLISH MOTOR FEES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
LONDON, Ontario — Motorists 
London and Middlesex counties will 
make an effort, 


Motor League, to have the fee systenf 
for county constables abolished, as has 
been done in a few counties of 
Province. The action follows the pub- 
lication of facts concerning the dis- 


‘tribution of fines collected from motor- 


.ists for speeding offenses. 


through the Ontario 


Heavy 


of | 


the , 


Court costs | 


‘take about 75 per cent of the amount. 
of the fines, and of this the constables | 


-necessary with the coming of paved | 
highways. | 


cerned, of the attitude of the rank and | 


file of the organizations affiliated with | 
Labor | 
President | 


American Federation of 
toward the policy of 
Gompers’ administration. 
The 1919 Convention 

To discount the importance of this 
action of the 1920 convention because 


the 


of action at the 1919 convention is un- | 
warranted. 


points stand out as to the ac- 
The ad- 
ministration had its own way without 
the convention did not in- 


Two 


' 


| 


‘excellent 
/seed in 


dorse the Plumb plan, nor did it un-| 


indorse government own- 
adopted a declaration in 
favor of “ownership or control” of 
railroads. By 1920 the influence of 
the Plumb plan and the railroad or- 
eanizations had become so threatening 
to the control of the Gompers admin- 
istration that the attempt was made to 
restrict the convention to action in 
The re- 
sult was a complete break-up of the 
eo-called “mactfine” and a_ decisive 


equivocally 
ership-——it 


road unions. 
Additional importance attaches 
the result when it is recalled that the 


Plumb plan was first adopted and put) | 


forward by the four railroad brother- 
hoods which are outside the American 
Federation of Labor. Behind this out- 
side leadership, in a matter of most 
important policy, all the railroad 
unions in the federation and powerful 


> >> => == 


Styles i. Than Rat 
Values Bigger Than Ever! 


Br. 


Cost!” 


The 


the very biggest 


styles and 


satished 


Attend some of the 


with _nothing less than 
Best in Dress at the Least in 
“Sales” with 
“(1 discounts’; note the 


fabrics; observe the prices. 


Then drop in at Maxon’s—and we think 


you will be surprised! 


30%, or even 1% 


20%, 


will find available here 


Instead of merely 
discounts, you 


“Three Unusual 


Costumes at the Usual Price of One.” 


Exhibition Models Exclusively! 


Frocks 


Wraps Suits Blouses 


1587 Broadway Cor. 48th St. 


One fight 


NEW YORK 


uD ~Flevatog or Stairway 


‘victory for the position taken by rail- | 


to | 


| price on 100,000 


get more than half. 
they are encouraged to make as many 
arrests as possible. Abolition of the 
fee system, it is urged, is absolutely 


—) 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


LONDON, 
son, 


Ontario—R. J. Hutchin- | 
Dominion of Canada flax expert. | 


The result is that : 


Women’s 
“Good Sense” 
Model 


addressing flax growers of Ontario in | 


session here, stated that a request had 
been received from Mexico asking the 
bushels. ofecleaned 
A price will not 
information 


seed for this season. 
be sent until] more 


available about the season's crop. The . 
Canadian flax- | 
and it 


market for 
Ireland was discussed, 
was announced two flax experts from 
Belfast had heen engaged to operate 


is | 


Shoe 


People 


Comfort is an absolute 
necessity in the footwear 
of heavy people. . 


The Coward ‘Good 
Sense’. Shoe is a great 
favorite with them on ac- 
count of its comfort-giving 
qualities—it follows the 
outline of the foot, it 
allows ample freedom to 
the toes and ‘yet there is 
that snugness at the waist 
and heel which is so de- 
sirable. 

And “Good Sense” is as 


refined in appearance as it is 
comfortable in wear. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. C. 


(Near Warren St.) 


**Reg.U.S.Pat.Of.’’ 
fl 


@ station at Montreal where all mill- | 
run Canadian seed for export would be. 


cleaned and classified to standardize 
the Canadian product. 


~ ~ 


' Plays 10,000 Records 
—on All Phonographs 


Plays loud ‘or soft. 
No more needles to 
change. An ideal 
point because its 
diameter always ex- 
actly fits the groove 
of the record, there- 
by recording with 
exact precision every 
vibration, giving an 
unexcelled purity of 
tone. 


Price $2.50 


at your dealers or prepaid for price 
and dealers name. 


BAKER-SMITH CO. 


RIALTO BLDG., 
posite bade sesehangutsin  aanessioameenaed 


Ward's E pather’ 


Ten-M- 
Needle 


| 
| 
in 


Writing Cases 


Contain all Requisites for 
Summer Correspondence. 


$1.15 to $9.25 


57-61 Franklin St., 


Boston 


‘ 


When in Need 


of 


Flowers 
Buy of 


@¢ PARK ST., 
BOSTON 9 


Taste! Convenience! Satisfaction 


You’ll find them all in that wholesome 
ready-cooked cereal dish. 


GRAPE-NUTS 


This food requires no sweetening, every 
bit is eatable and delightfully appetiz- 
ing, and its handiness and economy are 
quickly appreciated. Sold by grocers. 


MADE BY POoSTUM 


BATTLE WREEK, 


4 


CEREAL Co., INC. 
MICH. 
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FIR,OAK. 


MA LE a 


WHITE BUILDING. 


8&6 HARRINGTON 
TELEGRAMS, 
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WE SHIP EVERYWHERE 


SIOV-TARBELL LUMBER CO 


LROAD CONSTRUCTION AND CAR MATERIAL 
SPARS AND SHIP TIMBER 


ALSO ALL CLASSES OF FIR, OAK, YELLOW AND WHITE PINE 
CRATING AND BOX LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 


JOY-TARBELL LUMBER CO. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE 5r., 
OLD NATIONAL BANK BLDG. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


MARQUAND, MISSOURI 


ANSLO- UNITED STATES TIMBER COMPANY 
STREET, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
“OMNIUM, LIVERPOOL” 


TUL 


YELLOW PINE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


UTD. 
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by Overwhelming Score, While 


Cleveland Loses to Chicago 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
Lost 4 
New York al) 
‘‘leveland { 
(Chicago 


653 
H48 
11 
Li 
Boston DOG 
St. Iouis : 4é yf 
Detroit 31% 
Philadelphia 243 
RESULTS 
York 17, Washington 0. 
(Jeveland 4 (11 innings). 
Philadelphia © (first game) 
soston 1 (second game). 
Detroit €postponed). 


(AME TODAY 
Vhiladelphia. 


TURSDAY 


(“hicageo 46, 


St. Louis Vi. 


Boston at 


CLEVELAND DROPS ANOTHER 

CHICAGO, Illinois—-The game with 
Cleveland yesterday went to 11 
both 
teams having scored in the tenth. 
score: 


Innings 
licago 


1234567891011— RH E 
». 0170200000 1 1-5 14 
~eescealr ovum it 0O— <4 9. QV 
“aber and Schalk: Bagby 
i mpires—Evans and Hilde- 


batteries —Ik 
and ©)’ Neill. 
brand. 


WINNERS SCORE 14 IN AN INNING | 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
-Statisticians will view with interest. 
New York's total of 14 runs in a single | 
C. W. Mays pitched a | 
' proponents of types nearly 
‘as the 


the fifth. 
game. The score: 


2 e:4 6:6:°9 


inning, 
shutout 


Innings 
New York 


§ 9—- RH FE 
- 01101401 0 OK-17 15 1 
Washington... @0000000QQ—0 35 7 

Batteries—Mays and Ruell, Hoffman; 
Erickson, Snyder, Courtney and (Ghar- 
ritv, Picinich. Umpires—Moriarity and 


RED SOX HELD TO EVEN BREAK 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 


After Boston had won the first game 
Philadelphia came back with | 
The 


to UV, 
a 5 to 1 victory 
scores: 


in the second. 


First Game 
723456 38 9 RHE 
a Oe O'S 6 0-11 18 0 
Se © 6 8 0 G.— 6 6 ..1 
fatteries—Jones and Walters, Smith: 
Moore, Rommell and VTerkins, Wyatt. 
(mpires—Friel and Dineen. 


Innings— 1 
S22 


Philadelphia .. 09 


Seéond (jame 


» 9 - 


Innings— rZz223456 288 3 — RH E 
Philadeiphia).. 1900100063 x—512 A 
Soon. 6 e080 0. } ba ‘) 
and Perkins. Harper 
Umpires—Dineen and Friel. 


Z0ston 
Ratter) ek——N: avior 
and Walters, 


BOTH LEADERS WIN 
GAMES IN NATIONAL 


LEAGUE STANDING 

Lost PP. «°. 
Cincinnati 29 14 
srookivn + 763 
lLauis 
Pittsburgh 


NATIONAL 


(*hicago 


Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
RESULT 
Cincinnati 
Brookivn 4, Boston 2 
(‘hicago 12, St. Louis 8. 
GAMES TODAY 
Chicago at St. JTwuis. 
Philadelphia at Pittsburgh. 


} TUBSDBAY 
Pittsburgh 2. 


(UBS WIN HARD-HITTING GAME 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri —- Chicago 
made 23 hits and St. Louis 15 in 
yesterday's game, 
to & The score: 
78 9— R H | 

29 3—12 23 4 

imuia :.3§.. 2 3$390920— 815 2 
fJatteries—Carter, Martin and O'Farrell ; 
Yooak, North, Jacobs, Goodwin and 
Umpires—Moran and Rigler. 


BROOKLYN TAKES THE THIRD 
BOSTON, 


The score: 
345678 9—- RH E 
7-000 @i O47 2 
9OQO0 01 0 ie i, Gee 


a 


to 2. 
Innings— 2 
grooklyn ] 


Batteries— Mi tehell, Aynith and Krueger 
Fillingim, McQuillan and Gowdy. U m- 
pires—Hart and Quigley. 


REDS RETALIATE 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—in- 
cinnatj kept a safe lead throughout 
yesterday's game, winning 7 to 2. The 
score: 


Innings— 
Cincinnati .... 9 


678 9— RH E 
2 150 O— 714 2 
9001—2 8 9 
Hatteries—Kiing and Wingo; Meador, 
Watson and Schmidt. Umpires— 
Klem and kamsiie. 


] 3 
] 


MISS BLEIBTREY WINS TITLE 

RYE, New York Miss Ethelda 
Bleibtrey, of the Women's Swimming 
Association of New York, won the 
national swimming cham- 
plonship here when she defeated Miss 
Charlotte Boyle, her teammate, who 
was the only other competitor. The 
title was held last year by Mrs. F. C 
Schroth, of Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Bleibtrey’s time was 32m. 25 2-56., 
compared to the national record, 
19 34a... set by Miss 


“As 


HAGEN IN FRENCH OPEN 

PARIS, France (Tyesday)—W. C. 
Hagen, the United States professional! 
golfer, who is playing in the tourna- 
ment for the French Open Golf Cham- 
pionship, is tied for second place, hie 
medal score being 150 for the first 
day's play at La Boulie, Hagen made 
‘be first round in 73 and the second 


-- 
ad, 


William Owen, New- | 


‘of type began controversy anew. 

in- | 
The | yianned to build a vacht, 
‘tle 


‘of the old center-board sloop; 


| the 


syndicate 


had 


the Cubs winning | 
| 


Dile | 


away. 


ito 
Massachusetts—-Brooklyn | 
had little difficulty in defeating Boston | 


h annual rezatta of | *°°'"%4Y: 4 


ber 
\than 16m. 
ing. 


clearly hampering 


designed for the cup test, 


Claire | 


BURGESS BUILDS 
CUP DEFENDER 


-Puritan Is the First of Boston- 
Built Boats to Race for the 
Famous America’s Cup 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York-—Having re- 
viewed something of the progress of 
American yacht designing in the late 
seventies and early eighties, this series 
of articles now naturally turns to the 
fifth match for America’s Cup between 
and Puritan, in 1885. 
which Traced 
were de- 
[rish- 
and 


Genesta 
Galatea, 
next 


Genesta 
the 
signed 


and 


for cup the 
by J. 


They 


vear, 
Webb, an 
cutters, 


Beavor 


man, were 9%0-ton 


represented the latest class in British | 


the chal- 
all 
90 


Atalanta, 
70 feet 
Genesta was 


Whereas 
1881, 
water 


meters. 


lenger in over 


64 


Was 


and line, 


and 81 respectively and Galatea was 


100 and 8&7 
In the preparations to turn back the 


larger still, 


invasion by Genesta, 


Gordon Bennett, then commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, and Will- 


jam P. Douglas. vice-commodore, 


Old sloops had been meeting their 


matches against the smaller and more | 
The bat- | 


advanced American cutters. 
of types was waged on 
ground. There were the 


familiar 


advo- 
cates of the compromise sloop; wide 
and shallow, ballast inside, no outside 
keel, and sloop rig; friends of the 
compromise cutter, deep hull and 
fixed leaden keel. being added to the 
breadth and stability of the sloop; and 
the same 
challenging cutter, except for 
broader beam. The compromiée sloop 
designed Priscilla which 
a larger Mischief. But to defend the 
cup was not to be-Priscilla’s part. For 
first time a New England syndi- 
cate entered into the equation. 
was le@d by Gen. C. J. 
Paine and J. Malcolm Forbes of the 
Eastern Yacht Club and they chose 
Edward Burgess as designer. 

Mr. Burgess, a Harvard graduate, 
been designing vachts for only 
two years, and for the first few years 


after his graduation he had been an 


entomologist rather than a yachtsman. 
He had never designed a yacht of cup- 
defense size and the plan of the East- 
ern Yacht Club men to seek the honor 
of defending the cup, through a craft 
of his design was an ambitious one. 
But it was successful. Mr. 
Was a cutter man, Boston yachtsmen 
were familiar with cutters and it was 
a foregone conclusion that their new 
craft would be of cutter design. 
was what was called the compromise 
cutter with center-board and _ lead 
keel, the center-board beinz dropped 
through the keel, increasing its &ft. 
Sin. draft to 20ft. In many points of 
form and rig, she was a compromise, 
Mr. Burgess showing no hesitation 
about experimentation. 

When Puritan's details were noised 
abroad, traditional rivalry between 
Boston and New York prompted New 
Yorkers to sniff a bit about this 
“Bean Boat.” But Puritan fulfilled all 
the expectations of her designer. She 
won her first race against Priscilla 
by more than 19m. That was in the 
Goelet Cup race and on a cruise she 
won twice more from Priscilla, to 
Priscilla’s once. In the actual trials 
in August she again proved her su- 
periority, both over Priscilla and over 
Bedouin and Gracie, old sloop and 
cutter types. 

Genesta came over from England 
under her own sail. In the first race 
her owner, Sir Richard Sutton, proved 
his fine sportsmanship. Genesta wae 
fouled by Puritan near the start, the 
challenzer’s bowsprit being carried 
Although the committee dis- 
qualified Puritan and offered the race 
Sir Richard, if his yacht finished 
within the time limit, he declined to 
accept the offer, saying that he had 
come over to sail races, not to win 
them by default. The fouling wae. 
purely accidential. 

After repairs and postponements 
for lack of wind, Puritan, on Septem- 
16, won the first race by more. 


to 


but 


the first 
Genesta gained 1m. 


On 
leeward, 


leg of 20 miles 
218., 


on the beat home to windward, wth the 


wind freshening, her skipper failed to 
douse his topmast, although it was 
his headway. 
doused hers and in a close finish 
38s8., corrected time. Her 
Aubrey Crocker, a Cape 
Cod sallor, won great praise by his 
work. Once more a challenger had 
failed to lift the cup, and Galatea, 
Genesta'’s designer, but owned 
Lieut. William Henn, R. N., 


tan 
won by Im., 
skipper, Capt. 


by 
another | 


Irishman, was the sixth challenger to' 


in 1886. Another Bur- 
chosen as 


Puritan's type, 


be turned hack, 
gess yacht was 
Mayflower was 
larger. Unlike challengers and 
fenders of the present day, 
was not a mere racing shell. Though 
she was the 
of Lieutenant and 


de- 


permanent home 
Mrs. Henn, 

But she was not fast enough. She 
crossed the finishing line the first 
time about 12 minutes in the May- 
flower's wake, and in the second and 
decisive race, a drifting match in a 
light breeze, she was.about half an 
hour late. It must he admitted, how- 
ever, that these raceg were not satis- 
factory, the defender being favored 
by the light weather. Lieutenant 
Henn issued challenges for other, 
races, and the next year, 


the houseboat Killarney, 


the old question | 
James | 


‘high and dry, 


because the | 


defenders | 


‘no victory 
win, he said, because he deserved to! 
win, 


SiOOP | This was of special 
won and the famous A. Carey Smith | 
was really | 
long Resolute’s 
_gether in a heavy sea. 
“| conditions the strength of Shamrock's 
This | 
canvas spread, 
| New 
should befall] the challenger after the 
would reflect the same sports- | 


‘cause the 
one and 


Burgess | 


She. 


will 


The second race was excit- | 
a Separate 


Puri-. 


sing 
by 
rowed over a 1%-mile course on the 


defender. | 
but | 


Galatea 


| Yacht Club regatta with the strong 
breeze he wished, Galatea was again 
decisively. beaten, and her owner, who 
had a reputation here as a fine sports- 
man, was now satisfied that the May- 
flower was the better boat. 


Yachts Await Measurement 


Shamrock and Resolute Are in Dry 
Dock—Computation Today 

ON BOARD STEAMSHIP  VIC- 
TORIA, OFF SANDY HOOK, New Jer- 
Shamrock IV and _ Resolute, 
challenger and defender, 
Dry Dock, South Brooklyn, 
where the measurement Official of 
the New York Yacht Club will meas- 
ure them today the purpose of 


sey 


now lie in 


Morse’s 


for 


computing the time allowance which, 
the green sloop, with her larger sail | 
‘area and greater displacement, will be | 
to give the American vacht'! 


required 
in the races for America’s Cup next 


| week. 


Sir Thomas Lipton's fleet—includ- 
ing the challenger, his 23-meter Sham- 
rock, her trial horse, the steamship 
Victoria, the tug Governor Smith, and 
on which the 
challenger’s crew are quartered. 
came up from Sandy Hook yesterday 
noon, Resolute being towed from City 
Island late in the day. Shamrock was 
docked and within 15 minutes was left 
but the dock was filled 
again and Designer C. E. Nicholson 
and Skipper W. P. 
siderable time adjusting the 
weight aboard so that exact measur- 
ment of her wattrline might be made 
today. Pe 

Aboard Victoria, Sir Thomas said 
that in case of a mishap to Resolute— 
which, under the rules, if it occurred 
after the start, 
race—he would decline to accept it, 
because he wished to be credited with 
won by a fluke. 


because his boat was the faster 
craft, or he did not care to win at all. 
significance in 
connection with the opinion of yacht- 
ing experts that it is a question how 
hull may hold to- 
Under the same 


masts and spars, under their immense 
is also a matter of 
is presumed that the 
Club, if mishap 


and it 
York Yacht 


doubt: 


start, 
manship which is always expected of 
Sir Thomas. 

Official announcement of the meas- 
urements and time allowance not 
expected for two or three days, be- 
computation is a complex 
requires the most minute 
accuracy. As they stood in dry 
last night, almost stern to bow, Sham- 
rock’s superiority in size and height 
was strikingly noticeable. 

Sir Thomas was much pleased with 
the reception extended to his fleet on 
the way to South Brooklyn. Craft of 


is 


all kinds made the course, from inside | 


the Narrows to the anchorage, a hearty 
ovation. 


NAME MOAKLEY AS 
OLYMPIC COACH 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
News Office 


Speciai 
from its kastern 


NEW YORK, New York 
thorough consideration of the 
tion, the United States Olympic 
mittee appointed J. A. Moakley 
coach of Cornell University since 


eitua- 
(‘om- 
ath- 


letic 


for the 1920 games at Antwerp. 

As associate coaches they appointed 
Michael Ryan, Colby College, in charge | 
of the Marathon runners; Lawson. 
Robertson, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Mariin Delaney, Chicago. 
A representative of the Pacific coast 
be chosen from Henry Maloney, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University and) 
Dean Cromwell, University of Southern 
California. 

S. M. Pinneo, 
tling; 
Paul CGelas, fencing, 
pointed. The special 
charge of the navy athletics, 
organization, were given 
the courtesy appointment of associate | 


Gary, Indiana, wres- 
were also 
coaches 


ap- 
in 


‘coaches. 


KELLY DEFEATS DIBBLE 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
J. B. Kelly of Philadelphia, 
States sculling champion, 
Robert Dibble, the Canadian 
holder. in the championship 
le sculle race, 
Independence 


defeated | 


annual Day regatta, 
Schuylkil] River, Monday. Kelly fin- 
ished 24% lengths ahead of the Cana- 
dian in 7m. 538. Dibble’s time was 
Tm. 562-5s. Farlier in the afternoon 
Kelly beat Dibble by 10ft. in the 
quarter-mile dash. His time was 1m. 


20s. and Dibble’s time was Im. 20 4-5s. | 


CRICKET MATCHES PUT OFF 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 
LONDON, England 
Cricket matches in the county cham- 
pionship series, commenced Saturday. 
have been abandoned through rain. At 


Sheffield. Kent had scored 36 against 


Yorkshire when play was suspended: 


and at Birmingham, Sussex scored 168. 


for six wickets against Warwickshire. 
Lancashire defeated Hampshire today 
by one run in the county champion- 
ship series. but the Derbyshire-versus- 


sailing | Notts match at Chesterfield was aban- | Association, 


Lafitte of Biarritz is leading against the Mayflower in the Eastern, doned,, jumper. 


Burton spent con-|, 
crew's | 


| Way 


would award him the. 


He must 


the 


dock | 


out) 


1899-—as head of the board of coaches | responsible for trundling out Hamp- 


prowess 
his 
| feature 


‘wickets for 82 runs. 
tionably the finest all rounder in the_ 


S. Webb, Annapolis, boxing; and | 
Wilfrid 


though | 


‘shire as 
shire’s batting was again lamentably 


United | 
isex at Nottinzham, 

title | 
senior | 


the feature of the | “splay 


occasion he 
‘wickets for only 85 runs. 


(Tuesday )-— | 


‘new 
athletic 
‘paration for the Olympic Games. 
a result of the recent tests at Stamford | 


Bridge and in the north, B. H. Baker. 
of 
Athletic Club, who holds the present 
championship of the Amateur Athletic 


CRICKET RECORD IS 
BROKEN BY DENTON 


CRICKET @HAMPIONSHIP 
STANDING 
Won List Pts 
lin lin L Obdt 
‘) ‘) ‘) > 
{) f) 
t) 


COUNTY 


Per- 
cent. 
Yorkshire Pon. 00 
Kent 
surrey 
Lancashire : 
Essex 
Notts 
Sussex 
Middlesex. 
rsh 
somerset . 
Wiurwicksh 2 
Hampshire 1 
Leic’stersh |] 
Northants 1] 
W're'st'rsh 
Derbyshire 0 


-5 


Le 
lt 


] 
1 
l 
] 
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l 
Gioe'st 2 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor 

LONDON, England —The feature of 
the cricket program during the week 
ending June 95 the brilliant 
innings of the Yorkshire 
David Denton, who, at Worcester suc- 
ceeded in making the highest score of 
thus 


was 
batsman, 


the present season—209 not out— 
topping the previous best score, 
his club colleague, Roy Kilner, 
three runs. There is never a dull 
moment when Denton is batting, and 
he is just the sort of batsman to draw 
Yorkshire continued their 
victorious careers with a couple 
innings victories over Glqucester- 
shire and Worcestershire, and have so 
far had matters very much their own 
though Lancashire 
for a win. 


inade 


by by 


a crowd. 
of 


this season, 
made them go “all out” 

Traveling from Gloucester to Wor- 
cester, Yorkshire pulled off another 
innings victory, Worcestershire being 
completely outplayed. H. Sutcliffe at 
last “came off,” and knocked up his 


_ first century of the season, but he was 


in this case outshone by D. Denton’'s 
brilliant display. With P. Holmes 
(75) and W. Rhodes (53 not out) also 
in form, Yorkshire's score amounted 


to no fewer than 472 for three wickets. 


F. Bowley made two great efforts for 
losers, making 60 in the first in- 
nings, and 85 in the second, but he 
could get no one to stay with him in 
his attempt to stem the tide. 
Slackness in the field lost 
their match Uagainst Surrey 
Oval, in fact, 
nings, the only fielder on the Essex 
side was H. M. Morris at cover point. 
It is better not to call for a run when 
the ball is going in his direction, a 
remark which applies equally well to 
J. B. Hobbs. Surrey's fielding was 


Essex 
at the 


excellent in comparison. but the fea- 


ture of the match was the Rev. F. H. 
Gillingham’s great effort of 95 
Essex's first innings. 

Essex made up for their loss at the 
oval by gaining quite a substantial 
victory over Sussex at Brighton. The 
Rev. F. H. Gillingham was again in 
great form with the bat, scoring 40 
and a magnificent 151, and that most 
consistent of batsmen, A. C. Russell, 
made scores of 60 and 75. J. W. H. T. 


Douglas with his bowling (six for 29) 


was chiefly instrumental in disposing 
of Sussex for the meager total of 98, 
and he could have made the home 


team follow on. but he elected to allow | 
| Essex a second 


United States Committee Appoints. 
Veteran Cornell Athletic Di- 
rector as Head of 1920 Board 


| succeeded 


“knock.” Sussex, 
a bad week, as they 
also badly beaten by 
Manchester. Their batting 
occasion went all to pieces, and they 
in collecting only 102, of 
W. Tate claimed a rapid 53 


deed, had 


on this 


which H. 


| and 97. 
After a 
'Hampshire very easily, after being five | 
‘runs behind on the first innings, and 


| for 


Lancashire won their match against 


have mainly to 
(134 and 


who was 


result they 
Makepeace 
H. Dean, 


this 
thank H. 
and chiefly 


shire for 130 in their second innings. 


‘to Kent's victorious career. There is 


‘apparently no limit to F. E. Woolley’s | 


the bat and ball, 
round display was the 
of the match at Leicester, 
where he made top-score jin each 
innings (37 and 74), and captured nine | 


with 


fine all 


country at the moment, and is quite 


worthy 
Rhodes and F. A. Tarrant 
when in their prime. 

Warwickshire, previous to their de- 
feat bv Kent, gained their second vic- 
tory of the season, with Northampton- 
the victims. Northampton- 


weak. and again it was Calthorpe and 


‘Howell that did most of the work. 
Notts. gained a fine win over Middle- | 
where John Gunn ' 


vave of his best in an innings of 78. 


George Gunn also gave an attractive. 
innings, hit- | 
‘ting up 43 in his best «style, but the 
honors of the match went to L. 
mond, whose leg-breaks and “googlies” 
are meeting with extraordinary suc- 
cess this season. 


in Notts. second 


He is undeniably the 
best bowler of his type, and on thie 
captured 11 


LITTLE NEW TALENT 


IN BRITISH TRIALS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, Egland—There was little 
talent revealed 


Liverpool Harriers and 


the 


seems the best 
He did 6ft. 3\in. 


British 
in the 


championships 


during Surrey’s first in- | 


in | 


half-mile 


iC... a useful 


in- | 
were | 
Lancashire at! 


i thrower. E. SS. 


71 not. 
| Surrey A. ¢*., 


| miler. 
| versity, 
Neither Leicestershire nor Warwick- 
| shire were able to administer a check , 


He is UNQUES- | Gyelists. W. W. 


to rank with George Hirst,.| “- ©. 


Harriers, 


Rich- | 


Middlegex | 


in the British 
trials held June 12 in pre-. 
As | 


He has also done 
well in other events such as the hop. 
step and jump, having done better 
than the 41 ft. 4 in. at which H. Grin- 
dall of the Herne Hil! Harriers won 
thé Olympic trial at Stamford Bridze. 
Baker is Britain's best “all-rounder.” 
for he can throw the discus. high 
jump, long jump and hurdle smartly. 

H. M. Abrahams of Cambridge Uni- 
versity is especially useful. He won 
the Midland counties’ 100 vards in 
19 1-5s.. the 220 yds. in 241-5s., the 
broad jump at 21ft. liein.. and the hop. 
step and jump at-42ft. 64in Sprint- 
ing and long-jumping are the two 
events for which he will most likely 
be chosen for the games. He should 
be zood for 10 4-5s. in the 100 meters 
and 23ft. in the long jump. 

H. M. Deeley of the Finchley Har- 
riers. V. H. A. D’Arcev of the Polv- 
technic Harriers. Maj. E. G. W. W 
Harrison of the Surrey Athletic Club 
in the hurdles, P. Hodge of the Surrey 
Athletic Club, and C. H. Ruffell of the 
Highgate ‘Harriers in the steeplechase 
and long-hurdle race: R. Salisbury 
Woods of Cambridge University in the 
shot-putting. G. M. Butler. Cambridge 
Iniversitv. in the 490 meters: M. C 
Nokes, Oxford University, at hammer- 
throwing: FE. A. Montague. Oxford Uni- 
versitv, at the long-distance track 
events. stand good chances of selec- 
tion. Montague won the three miles 
“Olvmpic trial” at Stamford Bridge 
in 14m. 58 2-5s. His spurt in the 
last lep was great for he “dronned” 
the 10-mile champion. C. T. Clibbon. 
of the Birchfield Harriers. about °0 
vards in the dash for home. A. H. 
Nichols of the Surrey Athletic Club 
who was in this race, did not do more 
than help Montague along. 

H. F. V. Edward. a tall and grace- 
fullv built West Indian. and a member 
of the Polvtechnic Harriers. seems to 
be the best of the furlong runners. in 
the United Kingdom. His 21 3-5s. for 
220-vard championship title puts him 
in a high place. RG. D. Rudd caused 
two surnrises at Stamford Bridge. He 
took part in the three-miles and did 
not enter for the “quarter.” It is not 
vet known which countrv he will rep- 
resent in the games, South Africa or 
England. The voting is in favor of 
South Africa. 

With so manv men in the running. 
though verv few of them are of the 
record-breaking class, it is difficult to 
sav. at this stage, exactly who will 
go and who will not, or for precisely 
which events thev will be chosen. 
Here, however, in addition ‘to the 
athletes alreadv mentioned are the 
names and clubs of a few of those 
who consider themselves good enough 
to be picked, though whether or not 
their hones will be realized it is im- 
possible to sy. 

(>. H. Gray, Salford Harriers, former 
quarter-mile hurdles champion. Ra GS 
Hill, Polytechnic Harriers, one mile and 
champion. R. S. Burley, Poly- 
technic Harriers. W. A. Hill; * surrey 
Athletic Club, former 100 and 220-vard 
champion. CG. P. Sweet, Surrey Athletic 
(‘lub, ai fine 6-vard = runner. 2 ee ¥ 
Morgan,. Salford Harriers. a _ northern 
counties champion. R. ‘Bridge, Lanca- 
shire W. CC, Dowson, Queen’s Park 
Harriers, the seven-mile champion. W. 
Hehir, Surrey A. (., seven-mile ex-cham- 
pion, and W. G. Yates, Salford Harriers, 
the northern counties champion, for the 
Walking events. ©. Griffiths, Surrey <A. 
quarter-miler. EE. D. Moun- 
(‘ambridge University, 
Birehfield Harriers, Midland 
champion. «“. E. Blewitt, 
from one mile to ten. 
A. R. Mills. Jeicester Harriers, good at 
Marathon and cross-country racing. J. 
(*. Einglish, Manchester Athletic Club, 
steeplechase and quarter-mile hurdles ex- 
champion. L. M. Cummins, Surrey A. ©., 
long-distance runner. T. J. Carroll, Poly- 
technic Harriers, high jumper. > ae } 
Barrett, Polytechnic Harriers, weight- 
putter, heavy weight slinger and hammer 
Burns, Cambridge Uni- 
jumper. R. A. Nicholas, 
high jumper. «. E. 
Athletic 


ee 


tain, 
J. Quinn, 
counties mile 
Birchfield Harriers, 


high 
Harriers, 
(‘learing House 
Drill Sergeant Murphy, 
iong jumper. KE. J. Henley, 
Brighton Athietic (lub, quarter and half- 
W. Kk. B. Henderson, Oxford Uni- 
discus thrower. Capt. F. A. M. 
Webster, Polytechnic Harriers, javelin 
thrower. J. Parkin, St. Saviour’s A. C. 
high jumper. J. Byrne, Irish <A. A.. 
throwing the hammer. W. E. Milligan, 
Oxford University, miler and half-miler. 


versity, 
“Southend 
Gunn, Railway 
(‘lub, walker. 


and | J. J. Abbott, Royal Military College, Sand- 


half-mile to three miles. J. N. €. 
Ford, Oxford University, hurdler. A. 
Alden, Kentish Wheelers; H. KE. Rvan, 
| Polytechnic; W. A. Ormston, Polytechnic, 
and W. G. Siewart,. Kentish Wheelers, 
Wakefield, Herne 
Harriers, sprinter and quarter-miler. 
B. Stallard, Cambridge University, miler. 
Tatham, Cambridge University, 
miler. kL. G. Housden, South London 
Marathon runner. F.. Mawby, 
Surrey Athletic (lub, sprinter and quarter- 
miler. KE. Glover, Hallamshire Harriers, 
four miles ex-champion. 
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Summer School 


NOW OPEN 


STUDENTS ADMITTED DAILY 


All Regular Courses Offered 


STENOGRAPHIC SECRET 
BOOKKEEPING ACCO arias 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


New Bulletin, giving information regard- 
ing all Sessions, sent on request. 
No Canvassers or Solicitors Employed 


Telephone J. W. BLAISDELL 
Back y 3000 or 3001 Principal 


334 Boylsten Street, Cor. Arlington 
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OF CRICKET SEASON 


Special t4 The | ence Monitor 
MANCHESTER, Engiand—The first 
drawn game of the ritish cricket 
Season was that between Lancashire 
and Middlesex at Old Trafford, and the 
fact that nearlv a month of the season 
has elapsed hefore any match had to 
be is a source of grea’ 
eatisfaction to 
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etages of this 
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for rain, that 
ision 3 = hemn. 
Middlesex had hatted firs’ 
for Hendren 52: and J. W 
Hea heing the outs nc fig 
nres on the vie P F. Warner 
did first either in the 
first or second and F. T. Mann 
with 37 the on'v plaver hesides 
Hearne and Hendren to the 
Larecashire ettack. For the home team 
H Dean took ‘our wickets for 4% rune 

Th on the Lancashire 
side mde a vrond stand though the i4 
made bv EF Trt was the highes’ 
<core J. ®R ate and J. Hal 
made 45 each and R. Tvyideslev stand 
ont in the more or less helpless “taj! 
Murston and C. H. Gunasekara 
fnred most of the Lancashire wicket« 
The side was dismissed for a total o’ 
296 Middlesex went in again to 
hat with a deficit of 41 to wipe off.. 

At the second attemnt the London 
side made 147. of which F. T. Mann 
compiled 57 in another well-plared 
and usefnl bunt incomnlete innings. N 
Haie imnroved on his cvnher of the 
first innings and made 29 hefore being 
how Cook. The three last men 
tno hat failed maiko = run heftween 
them and the second Middlesex jinn- 
ines ended with dramtic snddenness. 
J. Tvideslev howled well and his sever 
wickets less than «ix runs each. 
while L. Cook took three for 20 rune. 

Set the task of making 197 to win 
in th. 49™.. even in a had light. Lan- 
cashire did not seem to have too great 
a task to nerform. With onle 59 on 
the borrd. however, half the side had 
heen dismissed. H. Makepeace hein 
the onlv one to score freely. When 
the game was abandoned 7A of the 
runs rearired had been wined off and 
tO win. 
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THERE’S COOL 
COMFORT and 
ECONOMY itn 
WEARING SUITS 
made from 


Procsileys 
CGwenelle 


MOHAIR 


Young men enjoy a 
world of comfort and 
satisfaction in 
PRIESTLEY’S 
MOHAIR during the 


warm days of summer. 


————____ 


FULL of WEAR 
YET LIGHT AS AIR 


Durable as a Worsted. 
Dignified in appear- 


ance. 
Shape-retaining. 
Seldom need pressing. 
No laundering. 


Look for the PRIESTLEY 
LABEL sewed inside the 
coat. It identifies the fabric— - 
guarantees its genuineness 


POR SALE BY LEADING CLOTHIERS 
AND MERCHANT TAILORS 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1920 =a 1! 
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The Christian Science Monitor 


Bare Sea shoo dealers (Classi fied Advertisements NEW YORK CITY _ _.__ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS _ : nen CHICAGO, caches 
Reirigerators 
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refmcerators are property 
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. | Y—E. IL. Quiri; United REAL ESTATE 


DPD. FE Gee; United States. POR SALE Fine 8-room house in per- 
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an DERE 1. B.| Grepldve, continnens ot eater. tub a01 Lucille Savoy 
* I'nited States. shower baths; double garage. fine B cheb Astor Theatre Building ° ° 

—-5. ©. Adier and G. H.| and shrubbery: 13 mia. Gee. tat | Broadway and 45th St. Phone Bryant 3022. do business with | 

| | | | : made because after several 


; a Frank & Adler; Bruns- | Tel, 1973-W Quincy. 
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> .—H. EF. Paine of Paine m2. 8. Wp *) 
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| interested at its hearing aap 166 eg } meer’ ‘Tax Re SVs ells, t] 5 =! ' to $125. 
bd Boston, on Wednesday, the fuourteent ay o ITS, f j its ° ° 
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For we are gathered from our wander- 
ing: 
clouds 


RY LETTER | 


York, July 5, 1920. And we are 
| have delivered To brush the 
to my publisher. He | | wing. 


of war have 
| free to try 


tars with bold unfettered 


ely about the cost of | hope the voung author of the above 
jing; of the advance | | will not be deterred by my dispraise 
and so forth, that I | from attempting “to brush the stars 
him that | with bold unfettered wing.” As an en- 
human beinge 
things that Cecil Roberts, the English 
po¢t, has been saving about America 
“T cannot recover from two shocks I 
got there—these amazing people, buy , 
stop somewhere. |, poetry and like attending lectures! 
oo | in the man-/| Strange! Would it were so in our 
but the publisher did \lovely isle!” 


lid -_ HAT excellent French paper 
LD BENNETT, who is “lL, Humanite” has been saying 
orld calls a good busi- | that G. K, Chesterton's “Little Father 
have demanded an Brown” detective stories are better 
jes, not because the than Conan Doyle's. I was about to, 
Pbut because bacon is | Bet angry at this misstatement, but re- 
| had not the heart-to ‘frained when : read that the “Little | 
at. his head. because | Father Brown” tales are about to be 
rnold Bennett, or a published as a feuilleton in “L Human- 


Jities. When he eaid 
may the usual royalty | 
that the rise in re-. 


' 


te, and because I feel |!te. : 


a six hours a day (1 


‘on higher prices. 


er ent world. 


4 of words each day. 
pl ud his success. 
nothing to do with art. 
Ik too much about art: 


is hers and tailors. 
zing me 


, Bell 


In Ar 


a Bins the question Art. 
, , and sneering at Gar-' 


ole 


a s useless. 


et orn story-teller, 
supplied | be amusing to read how he steers his Count von Bernstorff's shoulders. With 


;) 


: ot of the world. 


My | 
per cent. 
it of clothes because 
| not allow his men to 


OW the poets leap out and catch 
us sometimes. I was just longing 
to get away from the baked streets 
when my eyes fell upon this by John | 
Masefield, and the reading of it was so. 
BE per is charging | refreshing that | _ ss content 
, oo per cent more for | r baked streets— 
paper makers and | must down to the seas 
The | lonely sea and the eky, 
get ihe extra money. | And all 1 ask is a tall ship and a star to 
! steer her by, 
And the wheel's kick and the wind's song | 
and the white sails shaking, 
And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a 
gray dawn breaking. 
To my list of Straight Statements [ 
have added: 
“The moment he thinks he is a child 


(Goethe on Byron). 
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to the 


again, 


jethine definite, to the | 
Picharles Garvice, the 
held in England the 
Wright 
left £70,000 ($350,- 
— circles in England 


Bennett has ap- to read are: 3 eh 
Editor of the Lon- “My Three Years in America. 


§ derided /him. To me Count Bernstorff. 
Charles Because Bernstorff, 


By | 


although Bern- | 


Sa story He 
had an office: he wrote prudent course between Americ 


Germany. - 
I ap- “Little Essays Drawn from the Writ- 


But ings of George Santayana.’ 


a and 
ial novelist. 


of Philcsophy 
] story-teller is on Sity. 
. than the rather un- 


list whose phychology most. He demurred; but finally mur- 


mured the name—Santayana. 
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7 bw some books take author of “The Young Visiters.’ 
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the language. 
wg 
af 


n lighted to have had dene and the country 
' “Pollyanna,” 


) it wants the right Chessington 


: , new to us in the last 


a 
ar 


a.” issued in 1913, and should be flattered. 


cy. Butisitcurious? Because I want to see if Daisy is 
something in them, stil] her dear, little quaint self, and 

ity that appeals to because there is a preface by Irvin S. 
s the case of Miss Por-| Cobb. Barrie versus Cobb! Daisy 


—Q. R. 
CHESSINGTON 
BG vee, or hear, refer- | “Daddy” Crisp, as Fanny 


nna. The word is affectionately called him, lived 
and it Chessinzton, and Chessington, ‘dear, 


Up, in 1915. 
er of these boaks, but 
| “Pollyanna” on the, 
y all about the Polly- 


because hardly a ae oe 


t=) 


aoe is another w 


f 
<a 


eM 
res 


ing, be cheerful under oyer dear Chessington,” as his Fanni- 
hten the lives of kin called it, is still much as he knew 
Henry James jt. Though the house is gone, the gar- 
yet remain, a 
little oasis between the spreading 
‘suburbs of Surbiton and Ewell. There 
js the duckweed pond at the foot of 
Lane, near which 

earliest white violets grow; there 


Ou. 


but he 
It wasn't in him. 
c knows what it wants, 


blic does not want the with its stream croseéing the road and | 
that James Branch jts jinn with the sign of the Tollbar 
Way ia little gate, below which is the in- 

Great Public does | | scription: 

2 Betaroid Bel) “This gate hangs well 

Garvice are babes. And hinders none, 

1 Cabell has his com- cays Fpemente al 

Pts esteemed by the | And travel on. 

by those, that is by | By the etream on one side 

® connoisseurs in writ-!early bluebells, making a mist in the | 
nic-romantic imag- | young zreen of the hazele; and a few 

SBranch Cabell has | yarde down its course is the spot! 
nd. In “The Yale | 'where Millais painted the lavish back- 

Walpole has a long ground of his “Ophelia,” with its 
| article about him. He | flowers and buds and vivid memories 
of summer. 

Come back elowly up the hill to 
the pond again, and past the violet 
banks. and it ie no long climb to 
the little church, Saxon in part, where 
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ft 
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ed, in Pnglish, so 
ity as has James 


Aug 
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eton Murray, editor of Fanny worshiped with her Daddy and 


¢ e 


a it to this day. 


1, who is about to|his quaint household, full of innocent 
essays called “The | mirth. There, in the grounds of the 
| Intellectual” is an-/house, is the chestnut tree round 
Will not mind the! which she danced, as she told Sir 
ilyanna’. I met him | Walter Scott, at the thought of Dr. 
when he was an Johnson's praise of “Evelina.” There 
t Oxford, and regard-‘are the “straight old garden paths,” 
a smising man of his!and there the view in which Fanny 
an ardent student of | delighted, though Streatham and much 
livered one evening in| elee is far other than she knew it, 
el undergraduate a\and the dangers of Hook Lane, save to 
me) Bergson 80 impas- (ithe eye of the esthete, have long 
in my ears still. | ceased to exist. 
: forgotten what he 
tely it ts the silly/ FOR THE CAMPAIGN 
or. I shal? never. nies ie 
an American who. 
y is too much for one, 
r two. 
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David 
Doran 


World Policies. By 
New York: George H. 


American 
Jayne Hill. 
ie FS 
id verse for the infor- | This series of articles which have 
jut the turkey is given ‘been appearing in the North American 

cin his racy and de-' Reyjew, with an address delivered be- | 

eee iustri- fore the American Bar Association, | 


oy ible, or rather old- is undoubtedly published in book form 
eres of 1 He calls 


ires of Hope’’—‘“the 

) in our vernacular,” 

he committed it to 
a century ago, and: 


Republican party in opposing the 
‘League of Nations. As a campaign 
document, it is an interesting though, 
perhaps to many, not an altogether 
convincing statement of some of the 
main objections that have been urged 
against the Treaty of Peace. On the 
whole, it seems 
with some of Mr. George Harvey's re- 
markable antagonism against Presi- 
dent Wilson. 
of book which one should not 
alone, but together with an equally 


tention to commit to 
Searverd class poems 
mencement Week. A 
printed in a Bos- 

ind as America is now 
& birds. | was grieved 
find the singing so. 
reader may think 

| for Oxford I quote | 
of one of the Har- 


ae 
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this important subject. The author 
was formally Ambassodor to Germany, 
and has had a wide experience in the 
writing of books, including a “History 
of Diplomacy in the International De- 
velopment of Europe.” His present 
work, however, is much less monumen- 
j tal than that. 


here in a joyous 


Aancing witchery of 


- beat faster, ‘t.s with 


with /couragement he should read the nice on the part of those 


with | | 
|Years in America, 
‘the record of the war. 


ogia of the German Ambassador who | , ; 
'eyc on the American public. 


» liance- which they had deemed neces- 
‘Sary to German liberal development. 


MONG the new books I should like; many last February was Count von' 


| 


Because recently I met a Professor | and 
at a Southern Univer- | 
-I tried to pin him down to the, 
name of the writer to whom he owes, This delay 
-Ludendorff clique who distrusted his 


i 
‘ 


tion, 


‘man decision, did not wish to accept | 
| Mr. 


' U-boat 


ance of Mr. Wilson's offer 


A BOOK OF THE WEE 


My Three Years 
(‘fount von KBernstorfy. 
Scribner's Sons. $5. 

| 

Rather more quickly than after most 
wars do the historical documents ap- 
pear today. 


vanished from 


in America. By 
New York: Charles 


who have lost 
their good names behind the 
doors of diplomacy to brush past Tra- 
dition, the doorkeeper. and 

their defense, crying out facts, 
men may judge them more justly. 


that 
The 


'Bolshevists emptied a veritable Pan- | tion’ s national life. 


information. Then | 


Some 


box of 
the generals. 


dora’s 


came of 


There is more insistence | 
closed | 


speak. 


| 
their/|report. There are no 
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to Europe, and his constant willing- 


ness to employ 
forms. with engaging cosmopolitanism, 
on behalf of peace. 

The book a revelation of the 


is 


slightness of the fabric of war-time | 


The isolation of 
not only by the 


communications. 

Germany is shown 
severed cables, postal interference, 
propagandists of all factions dark- 
ening the air, but by very meagerness 
of the Ambassador's own diplomatic 
communications. Magnificent indeed 
would the diplomatist have to be, who 
could faithfully reproduce for his home 
office the vast drama of another na- 


-matist can only render a brief majority 


volumes can be explained as the gar-, €rays, or Victor Hugos in the embas- 


rulities of men, knocked down like) 
ten pins from their high places, des- 
|tined to fill their time with memories 
‘and memoirs. Some, still longing for 
activity, exchanged the smoke of bat- 
‘tle for new controversies with their 
own staffs about what shoull or might 
have been, and many a rift within a 
supposedly sound lute has pierced the 
illusions of the reading public. Some | 

nfessions have hurried intc print as | 
_ part of the dramatics of internal poli- 
| tics; a few have been written for in-| 
ternational historical record. 

Count von Bernstorft’s ‘““My Three 


s* 


is indispensable to | 
It is the apol- | 


for nine years represented Wilhelm- 
strasse in Washington, and of the, 
“American Party” in Germany, those | 
German liberals who saw only disaster | 


‘in baiting the United States with the | 
_U-boat campaign, and thus alienating | With the comparatively few cases of | 
proved crime, the Ambassador's metic- | 


the last of the possible western al- | 
| 
| 


The publication of this book in Ger- | 
Bernstorff’s reply, and not a pleasant | 
one, to General von Ludendorff's effort | 
before the examination committee of | 
the National Assembly to “heap the 


some acrimony, Count von Bernstorff | 
describes his return to Berlin after the 


| breaking off of diplomatic relations be- | 


tween Germany and the United States, 
the significant delay of seven 
weeks before he was summoned to dis- 
cuss American affairs with the Kaiser. | 
he blames upon the von- 


efforts to bring about German accept- | 
of media- 
since “G. H. Q., or whoever was. 
responsible for taking the final Ger- 


mediation, in| 
unrestricted 


Wilson's offer of 
to deelare the 
war, instead.”’ 
I] 
Count von Bernstorff evidently 


order 


has | 


‘no intention of being the scapegoat. He | 


“a | Dernburg and 


knows 
quiesced 


that role too well, having ac- | 
in itS assumption by. Dr. | 
Ambassador Dumba. 
He chooses, a little late, the frank and | 


,explosive method of laying about him | 
with his facts, and getting himself per- | 


' 
i 


| 


for 
that he desires, 


his secret 
the | 

is | May, 
the tree-hung road down to the Splash, | question was already of interest only | 


negotiations of the war,” 
yon 


; 


‘knew 
zrow | 


| 


i 


| 


‘sonally free. 


The thing he served, Im-| 
has gone down, and. 
libertarian Germany | 
he borrows a few of | 
the Bolshevist’s tricks and reads out | 
documents in meeting. 

ide saw the Kaiser at Kreuznach in 
as he says, when the American 


perial Germany, 
the mildly 


| to historians, and no longer to poli- | 
 ticians. 

“J had conciuded the most important 
writes Count. 
Bernstorff, “and the monarch 
must, in any case, have had the wish to 
hear the report of it all from the person 
chiefly concerned. Besides, the Kaiser 
as well as I did that in Wash- 
ington J had pursued the policy. of. 
which he and the Chancellor were ac- | 
tually in favor. Otherwise, the im- | 
perial memorandum, which was sent to 
me about the U-boat war, and to which 
I have already referred, would be in- 
explicable. Meanwhile, however, this. 
policy had not been able to prevail 
against the preponderating influence of. 
the military party, who demanded the 
l'-boat campaign. Now, of course, [| 
have no longer any doubt that the 


| land 


view which Genera! von Ludendorff ex- 
pressed against me before the exami- 


nation committee of the National As- | 
sembly, simply as his personal opinion 
gnd without proof, constituted 
or less what was suggested to the 
Kaiserat this time. Briefly, they wished | 
to make me the scapegoat for the. 
United States’ entry into the war, 
and this, despite all that I had prophe- | 
sied in regard to American policy had | 
proved correct, and all that my oppo- | 
nents had prophesied had proved | 
wrong. In their efforts to accomplish | 
this end, they found that a poisonous | 
mixture could be brewed out of my | 
efforts for peace and my well-known | 
democratic views, which the Kaiser! 
was not able to resist. 


at this time so as to be of use to the 


considerably tinged | 


It is, however, the sort. 
read retary of State, 


able presentation of the other side of | 


‘run only be upheld if it found both its 


“The unhappy monarch, unfortu- | 
nately, never once realized that the 
‘Democrats’ were his best 
'The imperial power could in the long 


counterweight in 
Like 


support and its 
‘strong democracy. 
William IV, 
able to adapt himself to the changing 
circumstances of his time.” 

IT] 


a 
Frederick | 


The volume will serve.in the course 


a threefold purpose. In 
diplomatic correspon- 
dence given in full, between the Ger- 
man Ambassador and his chief in 
Berlin, and with the American Sec- 
regarding the Lusi- 
tania, the Arabic and the Sussex 
cases, important documentary 
are revealed in the slow forging of the 
inevitable American participation in 
the war. There is something path- 
etic and something with which liberal 
politicians everywhere for egotistical | 
reasons must be gentle. 
Bernstorff's belief that 


of time, 
confidential 


note-writing 


‘societies at 


storff set himself to do he failed. 
‘volume is written to serve not only the 
purposes of German internal 


/man Ambassador 


alities, 


ing candor 
had had a long and popular 


ing 


| elo-Saxon 
' describes the native citizen. 


‘German or 


,ernment 


| ish 


formation 


/country make 


press 
more |. : 


friends. | try. 


| back 


William II was also un- | 


the | 


links | 


in Count von) 


sies of the world to convéy perfectly | 


the emotions of whole nations, foreign 
that. 

His story gives one of the best pic- 
tures available of the gradual separa- 
tion of the two countries, and the coag- 


ulation of. public opinion in both coun- 
tries around 


a central viewpoint, a 
state of affairs that made fluid inter- 
mixture impossible, and left small 
bodies of minority opinion so many 


helpless drops of perversity. 


In one thing that Count von Bern- 


politics 


‘and his own cause, but with a distinct | 


To those 
Americans who al] along discounted 
the vast imaginary 


the United States, 


ulous account of what was and was 
not proved is of no concern. To those 


who preterred to believe all they: were , 


told during the war. and who are now 
contritely trying to simmer things 
down to facts, “My Three Years 
America” is disconcerting. The game 


|may have been played that way, 


and storff is not a thickhead, and it will! blame of the war with America” upon | the utter futility of having the Ger- 
disown what agents!. 
of various other departments of the!; 


imperial government were up to, 
keeping your left hand in your pocket 


lest it find out what the right hand is | 
making away with, 
,ners, but not yet 


may be good man- 
acceptable morals. 


AS a 
press organization and politi- 
cal system, the first three 
are aS illuminating in a narrow field, 
as anything since Mr. H. G. Wells ex- 


‘amined our states. Count von Bernstorff | 
except for, 
some obviously gracious passages in. 


is not too searching, but, 


which he trims his volume for its 
American readers, 
He 
stay in 
Washington before the three years of 
which he writes set 
had easy relationships with all classes 
of American society except the work- 
Class. He frankly enjoys 
cheerful way in which 
looked into the future, in contrast to 
the hopelessness of the older European 


peoples. He Was an exceedingly good 


in his conclusions. 


judge of the inevitable preference of 


the American population for English 
friendship and culture, and yet 
realized perfectly the line where An- 
leaves off and “American” 


far less rabid than many Americans of 
Irish sympathies toward 
English propaganda during the war, 
and was prompt to inform his gov- 
that American sympathy was'§ 
naturally and inevitably with the Brit- 
cause. 


IV 


chapter on 
describes 
of public opinion: 

“The American daily papers are 
more important as a medium for in- 
fluencing public opinion than for 
flecting it. The United States is the 
of propaganda 
Every important enterprise, of no mat- 
ter what nature, has its press agent. 
The greatest of all is the propaganda, | 
lasting for months, which is carried on 
before the biennial elections, and of, 
the magnitude of which it is difficult 


In the 
ganda he 


German propa- 
admirably 


'for the average European to gain any 


conception, It is therefore not sur-. 
prising that the political leaders of the | 
very wide 
in important questions of for- 
eign policy, to influence public opinion 
in favor of the government policy. 
Not only the great news agencies, but 
also al] the leading newspapers of the 
Union maintain their special corre- 
spondents in Washington, and these 
are received almoss& daily by the Sec- 
retary of State, and as a rule once a 
week by the President. The informa- 


tion that they receive at these inter- | 


views they communicate to their pa- 
pers in the greatest detail, without 
naming the high officials from whom 
it has emanated, and in this way they | 


‘naturally act as megaphones through. 


which the views of the government 
are spread throughout the entire coun- 
In foreign questions it was often 
how newspapers would hold 
until they had 


striking 
their comments 


received in 
ifrom Washington. 


government to create opinion on con- 


crete questions only applies so long: 


as a firm public opinion has not al- 
‘ready set in. As s8OOn as the process 
of ‘crystallization,’ as it is called, is 
complete. there is nothing left for the 
government but to. follow’ public 
opinion. Kven a man like Mr. Wilson, 
who possesses an unusually high de- 
‘gree of self-will, has always followed 
‘public opinion, for the correct inter- 
pretation of which—apart from his 
‘own proverbial instinet-—hée commands 
the services of his secretary, Mr. Tu- 
multy, and a large staff, as well as the 
‘organization of the Democratic party.” 


Count von Bernstoff gives Americans 


a fairly good chance, if they wish it, to | 


the old war-making | 


At best the diplo- | 


Tolstoyvs, Thack- | 


The | 


mass of atrocity | 
stories of German-American treason in | 
and were content. 


in | 


but | 


this : 


sidelight on American person- | 


chapters | 


there is a refresh-| 


in. and he had. 


the | 
Americans | 


he’ 


He was | 


the. 


par excellence. | 


use of the’ 


this way a mot d’ordre | 


“Of course this possibility for the’ 


—— annie 
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aa some important decuininin.| 
He paves the way for himself back 
into the affections of liberals. He 
gives away the futility of much of 
‘modern diplomacy, and political prag- 
-matism, and he has written a readable 
memoir in spite of the fact that half 


‘of the book is made up of formal notes | 


between governments, and 


speeches. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS 


Studies 
the Right 
Clarendon 


The scholarly 
man, parerga though 
are always honorable if not always 
profound. Thiers and Guizot, and Mr. 
Ollivier himself, whose work Mr. 
Fisher reviews so sympathetically in 
the present volume. are classic ex- 
amples of the statesman turned his- 
|torian, and if Mr. Gladstone's excur- 
sions into theology and Homeric 
dies are not in themselves important, 
_the spirit which impelled the man of 
affairs to throw himself into the arena 
of scholarship is worthy of all re- 
spect. But the work of the scholar 
who becomes a statesman is far 
rarer, and the present volume is one 
to be warmly welcomed for its evi- 
dence of diverse and far-reaching in- 
terests and critical powers of a high 
order in the minister on whose pres- 


political 


in History and Politics By 
Hon. Herbert Fisher. Oxford: 
Press. ls. 6d. 

works of a states- 
they must be, 


ent work for education the future of! 


England so largely depends. 

On the whole, 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
of the Latin Historians,” 
and most 
'bdéok. 
divided world, of a corrupt bureau- 
cracy, of the palace intriguing against 
‘all of whose policy or success they | 
| disapproved, even though that success 
were for the good of the empire they 
themselves professed to serve, all this 
is given us in a few impressive pages, 
the most impressive of which deals| 
_with the influence of the idea of Rome, 
“the mother-city of a great and end- 
‘ing empire,” over this. soldier-his- 
torian from the distant city of Anti-' 
och, over whose mind the greatness of | 
the city cast such a spell that he must 


“The Last 
the wisest 
stimulating essay in the 


| write her history in what to him was. 
in place of his| 


a foreign language, 
native Greek. Rome could only 
worthily be praised in her own tongue, 
and through all the misery of bar- 
barian invasions and a system of de- 
_lation and persecution under which 
justice was unattainable, her praise, 
her greatness, is his theme. 

Mr. Fisher’s second essay on the 
“Political Writings of Rousseay” does 
justice to an often unappreciated side 
| of that much-debated sentimentalist’s 
_voluminous work, and it is indeed in- 
teresting to read that his influence 
in Europe was so great as to induce 
|two states in succession, Corsica and 
Poland, to request him to draw up 
for them an ideal constitution. Mr. 
Fisher justly comments on his an- 
nouncement to the latter that men had 
only to be made “honest and virtuous” 
_to do away with the necessity of law 
‘altogether. “Is it then so simple to 
induce honesty and virtue among Poles 
and the neighbors of Poles?” Mr. 
| Fisher’s question has an appropriate- 
ness today which no student of con- 
| temporary politics can read without a 
smile and a sigh. 
| On his reView of Mr. Ollivier's Me- 
| moirs and other works, Mr. Fisher 
|presents us with a considered judg- 
ment on 
‘tion of the Second Empire; in Lord) 
| Acton’s historical work with an 
|equally sober, and well-judged account 


have that on the French Revolution. to 
which a succeeding essay on French 
| nationalism offers a useful pendart: in 
“Modern German Historians” the 
© | soberest and “most considered short 
account that we have seen of the in- 
fluence” of the growth of Prussia on 
‘her historians and of her historians 
‘on the growth of Prussia. Essays on 
| the * ‘Resurgence of Prussia” and “The 

Influence of Napoleon,” show yet other 
sides of the same problem: and that 
hee “The Value of Small States” will 
‘be fittingly read after al] three as a 
‘sober and eloquent plea against tie 
Prussian doctrine of insistence on the 
Great as such. ‘No one, by the way, 
iseems to have quoted Fielding in this 
connection, yet “Jonathan Wild, the 
| Great,” is, and will remain, the iast 
word on the subject.) 

But for pure delight, for the joy of 
acute presentment, delicate handling 
and witty wisdom, commend us to Mr. 
Fisher's “Essay on Imperial Adminis- 
tration,” delivered as a lecture at 
| King’s College in the autumn of 1915. 
| From its opening sentence, “I have 
‘undertaken to address you this after- 
“noon upon the administrative system 
of the British Empire, but in truth 
the British Empire does not possess an 
| administrative system,” to its closing 
tribute to the political magnanimity 
‘and wisdom “of the British” rule in 
|India from its first decade to the pres- 
ent day, an Englishman's heart may | 
glow with a proud and pure enthusi- 
to see the different methods | 
adopted by the innate statesmanship | 
of English officials to suit the tempers 
and traditions of different races and 
different lands. It was the secret of | 
Rome as it is the secret of the British 
Empire; and we may fitly end our re- 
view with a fresh application of Mr. 


asm 


Fisher's own words at the close of his | 
own essay on “Modern German His-. 
“We cannot dogmatize, but | 


torians: 
‘this at least we know, that whoever 
would pass from the ancient to the 
modern world must tread that great | 
Roman causeway the stones of which. 
were so soufidly laid by the genius of 
an Englishman, some 150 years ago, 
that neithe’: the traffic of scholars. nor 
any sudden tempest in the climate of. 
intellect, is likely to leave it cracked. 


, and negotiation could restore @ peace ,see themselves as others see them. He) and unserviceable,” 


Stu- | 


we find the account| 


The picture of a waning and/| 


the growth and organiza- | 


of that great historian's verdicts. pnota- | 


OUR POETS 


Riis ee 


The history of American poetry 
was rudely broken into by the irrup- 
tion of Whitman. Utterly foreign to 
the New England tradition, Whitman 
reeeived recognition abroad before he 
was acclaimed at home. Across the 
' water he was hailed by the few eee- 
ing ones as the triumphant demo- 
crat, the interpreter of Americanism 
in its full generous power. At home 
he was looked at askance, as not quite 
admissible, as a rough little bay 
not quite: admissible to a Back Bay 
drawing-room, to shout his “barbar 
yawp over the roof of the world.” 
American culture marked the plant- 
ing of that wild seed which flowers so 
richly today in the work of Masters 
and Sandburg, of Vache! Lindsay and 
Robert Frost. 

It may seem a far cry from the loud 
‘inclusiveness of Whitman to the ret. 
icence of Robert Frost. Yet here if 
‘ever is one who justifies the elder 
poet, who proves and defines him. It 
is of peculiar interest that Frost too, 
who writes more intimately of his 
familiar country than even Whitman 
wrote, should have gone abroad for 
recognition, and only after receiving 
his laurels there, should have been) 
given due honor in his own country. | 

It is easy to point out the differ- | 
ences between these two. But it is in- 
teresting to examine their relation to 
‘each other. Whitman proclaimed 
America, Frost explains it. 
‘shouted hilariously about the brother- 
hood of man and the federation of the | 
‘world. Frost, so quiet as to seem! 
aloof, touches daily things with pity 
;and tenderness. | 

His first book, “A Boy’s Will,” pub- 
lished originally in London, is more or 
‘less tentative. In “North of Boston,’ 
published in 1915, we have a group of 
| human histories which by their sheer | 
'faithfulnees to life express the poet's 
‘tenderness towards it. The dedication 
is illuminating: “To E. M. F., this 
book of people.” As different from 
Browning's “Men and Women” as six- 
teenth century Rome and Florence 
' differ from twentieth century Massa- 
chusetts, the book betrays an insight 
and a poetic breadth which only those 
who study men and women, in Italy or 
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tion of Co 
capitacs., 
justiy 


that 


others, 
the 


Whitman |" 
and 


-and 


, | and 
/ singers of Italy. 


| the Biographia Literaria, 


in New England, can express. The 
opening poem, “Mending Wall,” is 
fairly typical of Frost’s intention and | 
| Style. Its simple diction, homely 
metaphors, and nice differentiation be- 


even appear, aS well as the beauty of 
its blank verse, are indicative of what 
one may expect from the rest of the 
book. It opens simply: “Something 
there is that doesn’t love a wall,” and 
after some pleasant monologue brings 


tween two men, one of whom does not | 


the reader to the farmer’s ‘ornery 

neighbor: 

He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 

| And eat the cones under his pines, 
him. 

He only says, “Good fences make good 
neighbors.”’ 


And finally concludes: 
Before I built a wall I'd ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 


And to whom I was like to give offence. 
Something there is that doesn't love a wall, 
That wants it down. I could say “Elves” 
to him, 
But it's not elves exactly, and I'd rather 
He said it for himself. I see him there | 
Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the. 
top 
| In each hand, like an old-stone savage | 
| armed. 
He moves in darkness as it seems to me, | 
| Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 
| He ‘will not go behind his father’s saying, | 
| And he likes having thought of it so well 
“Good fences make good | 


I tell : 


| He says again, 
neighbors.” | 

Fine as it is, there is one element in. 
Frost’s work which this fails to reveal | 
fully: his dramatic quality. This 
comes out strongly in such poems as/|§ 
“The Fear,” “A Servant to Servants,” | 
and “The Code.” One finds it again) 
in ‘Mountain Interval,” the poet's | 
latest book, published four years ago. | 
Although here, in spite of the drama 
of “In the Home Stretch” and “Snow,” | 
with its classic structure, this volume | 
deals rather with plowed landscape 
and blue horizon, with brooks and) 
bonfires and birches. But all marked. 
by the sensitivity and delicate irony | 
which are the touchstone of his. 
charm. 

So he speaks of “Hyla Brook.” 
That shouted in the mist a month ago | 
Like ae of sleigh-bells in a ghost of | 

sno 
Concluding characteristically, “We 
love the things we love for what they 
are.” And again in “The Oven Bird,” | 
the last lines are instinct with spir- | 
itual truth: | 
The bird would cease and be as other birds | 
But that he Knows in singing not to sing. | 
The question that he frames in all but | 


words 
Is what to make of a diminishéd thing. 


Throughout the book ont has a sense 
of Frost’s profound intimacy with. 
what he writes, be it of places or of. 
people, an intimacy which allows itself , 
few words, and those plain ones. | 
|'Frost’s unique gift is that of His own) 
‘Oven Bird: the poet would cease and | 
| be as other poets, “But that he knows 
‘in singing not to sing.” . 
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| SELECTED CHAPTERS 


| Coleridge: Biographia Literaria. Chap- | 
ters I-IV, XIV-XXII; Wordsworth. Pre- 
faces and Essays on Poetry, 1800-1815. 
| Edited by George Sampson, with an In- 
troductory Essay by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. Cambridge, at the University 
Press. 10s, 


| This excellent volume, as attractive. 
"externally as it. is internally, is mod- | 
-estly described in.the preface as an. 
introduction to the whole work, not 
as a substitute for it—a first reading 
in Coleridge’s prose, with the Words-. 
worth essays on poetry, out of which 
the book arose, added, for complete-| 
ness’ sake, to illustrate the Words-| 
| worth chapters of Biographia Litera- | 


-sostom of 
| adds 


‘all 
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We are giad to note the restora- 
dge's original italics and 
‘the emphasis.” as the editor 

losophers de- 


“of our phi 
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some, pain [oe 
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The suggestion that 
(‘oleridze Wordswo 
the Lyrical Ballads 
test. although h 
graphia, he 
himself deeply 
was said. 
erid2 knew 
plainiv the fals 
of Wordsworth’'s posit 
them at length Hits 
in fact. was Biographia~-Literaria 
knew that Wordsworth would be 
pleased—he said so in the 
ISlo printed here on <a 
truth and knowledze 
correct the views of Wordswo! 
which he disagreed: and what 
there was disagreement may be 
seen by reading Wordworth's Essays 
thus happily reprinted with his friend's 
reputation, Known to be the greater 
from the superh defense of much of 
his work with w hic if was associated. 
When Wordsworth was reduced to pro- 
testing that his baldest poems were 
saved hecause “‘‘at least each of 
them has a worthy purpose”: when he 
defended his choice of language on 
the ground that the talk of rustics 
offered the best language for poetry 
because, from their rank in society 
the sameness and narrow circle 
intercourse . they convev 
their feelings and notions in simple 
unelaborated expressions,’ then 
Coleridge could speak with the tongue 
'of-angels in the defense of the subtle 
rustic, the variation and various har- 
monies of metrical movement that be- 
‘long to older poets of the world, Mil- 
‘ton, Chaucer and Spenser, Catullus 
Anacreon and the Renaissance 
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Once past the opening chapters of 
which show 


a personal animus, and the attacks on 


tHe Beauties and Elegant Extracts of 


the day—a propos which passage in 
Chapter III the editor might have quot- 
ed Lamb’s remark, “Many people have 
seen the Beauties of Shakespeare that 
never saw any beauties in Shake- 


spears,” what a feast is this poet’s ex- 


| position of the theory and practice of 
| poetry! It matters nothing that he over- 
| rates Southey and underrates Pope; his- 


tory can correct what enthusiasm over- 
states. But when he comes to set 
forth what is true and permanent in 
the theories of Wordsworth and the 
great of old; when he is» praiging 
Plato and Jeremy Taylor and Burnet 
of the Charterhouse; when he is dis- 
cussing Charitabel and Shakespeare, 


the then unknown beauties of Herbert, 
and the qualities of fancy and imagi- 
/ nation, 


then he becomes what Lamb 
golden-tongued, the Chry- 
critics, whose criticism 
new powers to our apprecia- 
tion of what is greatest and dis- 
misses forever what is least in the 
art of which he speaks. And when 
is done, Wordworth had no right 
to be displeased. No doubt it was 
annoying to have one critical proposi- 


called him, 


‘tion after another tried in public and 
‘found wanting, but 
as that to the 


no such tribute 
greatness of Words- 
worth has ever been paid by a pro- 
fessed eulogist as by this ruthless 
poet-analyst, who set the cause of 
'Poetry above that of his friend, and 
because he told the truth as it was 
‘shown him could become that friend’s 
great eulogist and champion. 
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South of Ireland 


those perfect summers 


: Bruges 


| 1820—1822 


imes to the south of Bruges I saw attired with golden light | 


»n rain is not, and the sun 


too hot, and the gar- | 


torm of flowers, flowers 
| does not see elsewhere, 
the south and the sun and 
Hl delphiniums that have 
e sky and brought down 
yvenly blue; Japanese iris, 
ile and dappled lilac discs 
} to the sun, like little 
lucers ... in the land of 
nie and poppies, arums 
, every one of them three 
and three times as bril- 
ree times as sweet as any 
lish cousins... . 

and should become or- 
‘Systematized, and allot- 
ld put in a plea that the 
Bile Haven may be kept 
| reserve for idlers and 
idealists. 


June that Martin and I, 
the Saving pretence of a 
P( to spend, lying on the 
frass of the sheep fields 
Side, high over the har- 
to the curving cry of the 
‘the mewing of the sea- 
- drifted in the blue over 
atc hing the sunlight wak- 
‘tars to life in the deeper 
nt below, and criticizing 
rly the manoeuvers of the 
a i racing yachts, as 
nd squeezed round their 
or Tushed emulously to 
and -back again. 
idred feet or sd, other 
in the Dutchman's (Cove. 
e sea-bird screams that 
iduced by the sea... 
to remember those muagi- 
vl n two or three boat- 
wuld row “up the river,” 
"iv r, but a narrow and 
‘eek, of, as we hold, un- 
uty, between high hills, 
b oth its sides, drooping 
water, and sea-weed, in- 
, hanging from their 
thing more enchanting 
h one’s oars in the heart 
irror, with no sound but 
*Kle of the herons in the 
@ hillside. or the gurgle 
zainst the bows, until 
aps, would start one of 
were being practiced 
concert—-there was al- 
e offing—and the Echo, 
posite Roger's Island, 
ym its sleep and join in, 
half a minute behind 
m “Irish Memories,” by 
lie and Martin Ross. 
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iaea The memory | 
0 mé of those blue morn-_ 


Below. 


robe of power: 
The splendour fled; and now the sun- 
less hour, 
That, slowly making way for peaceful | 
night, 
Best suits with fallen grandeur, to my 
| sight 
Offers the beauty, the magnificence, 
And sober graces, left her for defence 


(Streamed from the west) as with a | 
| 


Against the injuries of time, the spite 
Of fortune, and the... storms 
‘Of future war. Advance not 
| to hide, 

O gentle power of darkness 
. mild hues; 


-spare 


' these 


Obscure not yet these silent avenues 
Of stateliest architecture . 
~William Wordsworth. 


: yj Fae | 
Beginnings of Poetry 
| in America 


Here begin the special restrictions | 
of an American poet. He represents, 
‘it is true, the music and ardor of a 
new country, of a land his race has 
peopled for two hundred and fifty 
‘years, a nation that has completed 
its first century. A new land, a new: 
‘nation, yet not forced, like those 
which have progressed from barbar- 
‘ism to a sense of art, to create a 
language and literature of their own, 
a new land with an old language, a 
'new nation with all the literature and 
‘traditions behind it of the country, 
|from whose colonies it has sprung. 
While the thought and learning of 
this people began in America just 
where it had arrived in the mother- 
land at the dates of the Jamestown | 
and Plymouth settlements, the physica! 
state and environment of Americans | 
were those of men who find them-_ 
selves encountering the primitive na- 
ture of a savage world; with this 
difference, that they were equipped 
for the struggle. not as an aboriginal 
‘race, but with the logic, courage, ex- 
perience, of the civilization behind 
them. All the drags, the anchorage, 
the limitations, involved in the word. 
“colonial” retarded a new ideality 
The colonial restriction has been we}! 
determined. It made the _ western’ 
lyre, until the period covered by this 
survey, a mechanism ‘to echo, with- 
out fresh and true feeling, notes that 
‘came from over sea. It so occupied 
this people with a stern, steadfast, 
ingenious, finally triumphant contes! 
with nature that their epic passion 
was absorbed in the clearing of for- 
ests. the bridging of rivers, the con- 
quest of savage and beast, the crea-. 
tion of a free government; and this 
‘labor is not yet ended; it goes on 
with larger cohorts and immensely 
widening power. But the imagination 
‘never dies, and when our first leisure 
came for its exercise it was awakened 
by contact with the nature thus tamed 
—by communion with the broadest 
panorama of woods and hills and 
waters, under the most radiant skies, 
that civilized man has ever found: 
himself confronting. Pioneers in art 
and poetry here caught their inspira-| 
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Written for The Christian Sciénce Monitor 
| N the third chapter of Maris 

gospel we read that after Jesus had 
chosen the twelve disciples and started 
his ministry with such success that 
they had not the time to “so much as 
bread,’ him friends heard of it and 
“went lay hold on him: for 
they said. He is beside himself E:vi- 
dently these friends had not been 
chosen as disciples, and equally evi- 
dently they did not understand his 
mission. Because thev did not under- 
the work of Jesus their friend- 
ship must have been a purely per- 
sonal one. Further down in the chap- 
ter we read that the multitude. said 
unto him, “Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren without seek for thee.” ' This 
advent of relatives might have heen in 
some 


eat 


out to 


stand 


connected with the onset 
of the friends who were coming to lay 
hold of him. Whether the relatives 
had come to warn him or to persuade 
him his friends is 
stated, it n 
least. Jesus looked past both personal 
friends and relatives and saw merely 
the effort of persona! sense to operate 
His 
the 


Wav 


not 
the 


to jisten to 


nor does matter j 


through fear and stop his work 
‘reply to the multitude forth 
fact that man is no-child of fear. He 
said, “Whoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and my 
sister, and mother.” Now Jesus always 
had a tender affection for his mother; 
in his hour of severest trial was 
not forgotten, but at this time he made 
it very clear that the work of his 

heavenly Father must come first. 

Following up the idea of 
and friendship in “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” we read 
(page 266), “Would existence without 
personal friends be to vou a blank? 
Then the time will come when vou 
Will be solitary, left without sympathy: 
but this seeming vacuum is already 
filled with divine Love. When this 
hour of development comes, even if 
you cling to a sense of personal joys, 
spiritual Love will force vou to accept 
what best promotes your growth.’ The 
whole of the tedchings of Christian 
Science are full of the necessity for 
love and affection, forgiveness and 
faith in man. Mrs. Eddy proved her- 
self the loving friend of all man- 
kind and those who understand her 
work know this. The distinction 
she drew. and the distinction Jesus 
drew, is the one indicated, in this quo- 
tation, by the word “personal.” It is 
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leaping of a single notable poet. 
find little of more significance in 
transition era of the Revolution, al-, 
though a nation took on life. No 
poetry was begotten in the rage of. 
that heroic strife; its humor, hatred, 
hope prophecy, were feebly ut-, 
tered, as far as verse was concerned, 
in the mode and language inherited 
years before from the coarsest Eng-| 
lish satirists. There came at last a | 
time when the nation felt itself ‘in 


‘tion, and naturally the field of paint-| vigorous youth, and began to have | 


the first 
novel results. The very ease with, 
which books containing the world’s: 
best literature were obtainable in the. 
backwoods made our early writers 
copyists. The painters, meanwhile, | 
had to lament the absence of galleries. 
in this country, and their own inabil- 
ity to go abroad and study. Thrown 
upon themselves. and deficient in 
technical knowledge, they sought for. 
models in the nature about them; and ' 
‘thus began our landscape-school of| 
painting, the work of which, however. 
rude and defective, was more original 
than the verse wherewith it was con- 
temporary. 

A poet of the first rank is not given. 
to every country, nor to every aze. 
But poets of gifts approaching those 
of our living favorites doubtless have 
. been born in America, at differ- 
‘ent times of our history. Until re- 
cently, the stimulants of their genius 
must have been wanting. It may be 
|that the people had no real need of | 
them, and song and art, like inven-'| 
‘tion, come not without necessity. 
What poetry was latent here and 
there does not concern us. The stone 
on which our colonial life was 
founded was frigid as an arctic 
boulder .'. . Who were the mute, in- 
‘glorious Miltons? Of what kind ie the 
verse that was produced? Does it 
move us? Is it poetry? How- 
ever fine the cast of individuals, 
the effect of a perpetual = con- 
ltest with the elemental, often sin- 
ister, always gigantic forces of a new 
‘continent would be so adverse to art, 
‘go directly in the line of necessity 
and temporal gain, as to stifle their 
poetic fire, to develop a heroism that 
was stolid and unimaginative, to 
mark persons and communities with 
_gternness and angularity, leading 
them to a homely gauge of values, 
not wont to esteem the ideal at its 
true worth. ‘The aspiration of a re- 
fined nature would seem to the mul- 
titude foolishness and a stumbling- 
block. For a prolonged season the. 
art of writing verse was almost solely) 
a luxury of the professional classes’ 
in America, and its relics bear wit- 
ness to their pendantry and dullness. 
It is not to the wigged and gowned |) 
that we instinctively jiisten for the | 
music and freedom .of creative SON. | 
And if poetry even in England, from; 
the middle of the seventeenth century | 


ing was 


the models of 
it do 


itself upon 
schools, how should 
England's colonies, that 
‘brought hither certain shoots of 
laste and jearning from the Old 
World, and found it hard to protect 
‘them at all in the sterile wildwoods 
of the New? 

' Such was the nature of the barriers 
which, in the early and later colonial 
iperiods, absolutely defied the over-| 


fashioned 
worn-out 
more in 


to give token ofja 


to the close of the eighteenth, stupidly; 


song. Some few original notes’ 
were heard 4mong our pipings. The, 
positive barriers were broken, and in) 
their stead came the restrictions that 


‘are felt in some degree down to the. 


present time.—E. C. Stedman, in: 


“Poets of America.” 


Between Namur and 
Liege | 
1820—-1822 


The scenery on the Meuse pleases | 
the more, upon the whole, than that of 


the Rhine, though the river itself is 


much inferior in grandeur, The rocks 
both in form and color, especially be- 
tween Namur and Liége, surpass any 
upon the Rhine, though 
several places disfigured by quarries, ' 


! 


they are in| 


whence stones were taken for the new | 
fortifications. There is much to be 
regretted, for they are useless, and 
the scars will remain perhaps for 
thousands of years. A like injury to 
a still greater degree has been in- 
flicted, in my memory, upon the beau- 
tiful rocks of Clifton on the banks of 
the Avon. There is probably in exist- | 


ence a very long letter of mine to Sir 


Uvedale Price, in which was given a| 
description of the landscapes on the 
Meuse as compared with those on the. 
Rhine. | 

Details in the spirit of these sonnets 
are given both in Mrs. Wordsworth’'s 
Journals and my Sister's, and the re- 
perusal of them has strengthened a/| 
wish long entertained that somebody 
would put together, as in one work, 
the notices contained in them, omit- | 
ting particulars that were written 


‘down merely to aid our'memory, and 


bringing the whole into as small a 
compass as is consistent with thé gen- 
eral interests belonging to the scenes, 


circumstances, and objects touched on 


by each writer. 


What lovelier home could gentle Fancy 


choose?... 

The Morn, that now, along the silver 
Meuse, 

Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls 

the swains 

end their silent boats and ringing 

wains, 

Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit 
bestrews 

The ripening corn beneath it. As mine 
eyes 

Turn from the fortified and threaten- 
ing hil), 

How sweet the prospect of yon watery 
glade, 

With its grey rocks clustering 
pensive shade § 

That, #haped like old monastic turrets, 
rise 

From the smooth meadow-ground, 
serene and still! 


—William Wordsworth, | 


Tot 


in 


| Streets of Bruges—nothing but 
‘impression that no ehange is going 
on, except through the silent progress 
of time. 


/motions 
' little 
Stillness 


| gateway. 


Breat height of the houses, especially 


exhibition. 
very steep, others 


tables. 


In the vale of the Rhine 


Wordsworth’s Tour on 
the Continent 


1820 
Ghent.—. walked through the 
city. The buildings, streets, squares, 
all are picturesque. The houses, 


green, blue, pink, vellow, with richest) 


ornaments still varying. Strange it is 
that so many and such strongly-con- 
trasted colours should compose an 
undiscordant. whole. Towers and 
spires overlook the lofty houses, and 
nothing is wanting of venerable jan- 
tiquity at Ghent to give to the mind 
the same composure, which can- 
not but be felt in passing through the 
the 


There the very dresses of 
the women might have been the same 
for hundreds of years. 
the black cloak is prevalent. we see a 
mixture of all kinds, from the dress of 
the English or French belle to that of 
the poorest of our poor in a country 
town, 

Saturday, July 15.—The architecture 
is a mixture of Gothic and Grecian. 


_ Three orders of pillars, one above an- 
| Other, the Gothic part very rich. . 


Multitudes of swallows were wheel- 
_ing round the roof, regardless of carts 


and hammers, or whatever noise was 


heard below, and the effect was inde- 


scribably interesting. 
and plaintive 
creatures seemed to impart a's 
to every other object, 
had the power to lead the imagination | 
gently on to the period when that. 
once superb but now decaying struc- 
ture shall be “lorded over and pos- 
Sessed by nature.” ‘ 
Arrived at  Brussels.—Light 
shade very solemn upon the draw- 
bridge. Passing through a heavy 
we entered the city, and 
drove through street after street with 
a pleasure wholly new to us. Gar- 


The restless 


call of those 


and 


lands of fresh boughs and flowers in 


festoons hung on each side, and the 
in the narrow streets (lighted as they. 
were), gave a beautiful effect to the 
some of the streets wer 
long or winding: 
and in the triangular openings at the 
junction of different streets there was 
generally some stately ornament. For 
instance, in one place a canopy, with. 
white drapery attached to the centre. 
and suspended in four inverted arches 
by means of four pillars at the dis 
tance of six or seven yards from the 
centre. , 
Wednesday, July 19th.—Liége.. My 
first entrance into the marketplace 
was like the bursting Into life of 
a Flemish picture. Such profusion of 
fruit! such outspreading of flowers! | 
and heaps of vegetables! dnd such 
variety in the attire of the women! 
A curious and abundant fountain, sur- 
rounded with large stone basins, 
served to wash and refresh the vege- 
Torrents of voices assailed us| 
while we threaded our way among the) 
fruit and fragrant flowers; houquets 
were held out to us by half a score of 
sunburnt arms at once. The women) 
laughed-—we laughed, took one bou-| 
quet, and gave two sous, Our all... .| 


Here, though, 


and | 


Photograph by Brown Lrus., New York not our friends we have to cive up 
but a personal sense of friendship. 
This personal sense is mortal mind's 
'Left Liége about 9 o’clock—were rec- | desire for possession, limiting all that 
‘ognized and greeted by many of the! is good and surrounding it with fear. 
women at their stalls as we passed Life without friends as friends are 
‘again through the market-place. . understood in the broadest spiritual 
Ascended a very steep hill, on the! sense, would be life without the ex- 
top of which stands the ruined con-, pression of God, but our friends must 
vent of the Chartreuse, and there we rise as we rise in the scale of being. 
left our carriages to look back upon What is it we should love in our 
the fine view of the city, spreading friends? Is it not the reflection of the 
from the ridge of the crescent hill op-; Christ? What Christian Scientist does 
posite to us (which is, however, some-, not know that he is tending to drift 
what unpleasingly scarified by new away from those who used to be his 
. fortifications), and over the, central, friends but who. having remained sta- 
plain of the vale, to the magnificent tionary in their beliefs, now think that 
river which, split into many channels, he, because he has become a student of 
flows at the foot of the eminence Christian Science, “is beside himself.” 
| where we stood. . + sull, as We Pr0-| asain, what Christian Scientist has 
| ceed, we are reminded of England—| jo; found the wheels of his progress 
| the fields, even the cottages, and large clogged by an undue clinging to such 


farm-houses, are English-like; - ' 
'farm-houses, are English-like; coun people? 


| try undulating, and prospects exten- 
| Sive, yet continually some pretty little | 
spot detains the eve; groups of cot-. 


| ° 
‘tages, or single ones, green to the) agen 
Proietti ss 5 ; to people but only to the individualized 
very aper, vision of the Christ. ’T h 
vis 1e Christ. Oo suc stu- 
' Andernach.—Departed at about five! sacs ee 
o'clock. Andernach is an interesting | «. the one: whe atl aiae 
place, both at its entrance from Co-} ~~ 2 ie Si 
personal sense of self. 


logne, and its outlet towards Coblentz. | is ee ied ace i? , 
|'There is a commanding desolation in' y those who are trying to do the will 
the first approach; the massy square | 


tower of defence, though bearded by| W!thout friends. As he and they come 


| green shrubs, stands. as it were, un-; ore and more successfully to do the 


|tameable in its strength, overlooking | will of God, with fuller understanding 


the half-rujned gateway of the ram-| Principle and idea, and more suc- 
‘parts. Close to the other gate, lead-|Cess in demonstration, is it possible 
ing to Coblentz, are seen many pic-|tO suppose that the friendship will 
turesque fragments and masses; and’ become less? No, divine Love is known 
the ancient walls shelter and adorn; through ideas and the idea of friend- 
fruitful gardens, cradled in the other-| ship is one of its never failing presen- 
wise now useless trenches. The town’ tations. Progress in Science is the 
itself appears so dull—the inhabitants | exchanging of a personal sense of 
so poor, that it was almost surprising ideas for the spiritual or universal] 
to observe walks for public use and) sense, and this applies to friendship as 
pleasure, with avenues and arbors on’ well as to any-other ‘idea. Writing of 
the level adjoining the ramparts. this sense of personal friendship in 
We had a fine evening; and the ride, “Miscellaneous Writings” (page 9), 
though, in comparison with the last, Mrs. Eddy says, “And wherefore our 
of little interest the vale of the failure longer to relish this fleeting 
Rhine being here wide and level, the) sense, with its delicious forms of 
a sth . ne a Page friendship, wherewith mortals become 
bia Becat as educated to gratification in personal 

kept myself awake. I was roused ATES ; | 
pleasure and trained in treacherous 

from sleep in crossing the bridge of ant 

the Moselle near Coblentz.— Journal of ace! ree = eee 
.only danger in the path that winds 


Dorothy Wordsworth. | Mey : 
/upward.” Strong condemnation! But 
é “not one whit more than is necessary 
Our Little House when we remember that every stage 
Our little house upon the hill 3 tga hoi wera on. wit 
In winter time is strangely still; Pansat a 8 rts ang pe ss 
The rooftree, bare of leaves. stande| °2°* of the spiritual sense of universal 
hich. Love. Also that it is the reluctance 
A candelabrum for the sky. | to surrender the pleasures of matter. 
And down below the lamplights glow, - ervey beara clogs _ wneeis. 
And ours makes answer o'er the snow | rhe pinnacle of friendship ought to 
be the relationship of a husband to his 
Our little house upon the hil] wife. Otten instead it is the pinnacle 
In summer time strange voices fill; of fear for personal loss) but this is the 
With ceaseless rustle of the leaves, | personal sense which has to go. The 
And birds that twitter in the eaves, | teachings of Jesus wonderfully illumi- 
And all the vines entangled so nate this point, for he said, “For in the 
‘The village lights no longer show. resurrection they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels of God in heaven.” In Science 
and Health, page 581, Mrs. Eddy de- 
fines “ANGELS” thus: “God's thoughts 
passing to Man; spiritual intuitions 
‘pure and perfect, the inspiration of 
‘goodness, purity, and immortality, 
counteracting all evil, sensuality, and 
cane ‘mortality.’ Would it not be well to 
Proportion and Prosperity be surrounded by such friends? Would 
Proportion and prosperity are among we have lost anything by exchanging 
the best secrets-of domestic wisdom.|a personal sense of our friends for 
—More, : this angelic sense? Mortal mind in’ 


Our little house upon the hill 

Is just the house of Jack and Jill. 

And whether showing or unseen, 

Hid behind its leafy sereen: 

There's q star that points it out 

When the lamp lights are in doubt. 
--Thomas Walsh. 


iby the lure of printer's ink. 


the Springfield Republican, 
‘by his father, and Halstead, a.cross 


By no manner of means has | 
he come to love them less, probably) 
he loves them more, but he has found | 
| that the term friend is applicable. not! 


dent the one who “is beside himself” | 
in a/ 
Surrounded | 


ot God, the Christian Scientist is never | 


in- 


its Inability to see these spiritaal 
ons might say was an emp 
space, a vacuum, but Science and 
Health saves. as already quoted, “this 
and indeed it must 
a seeming vacuum where all 
space is filled with God « thoughts, 
wifh divine Love. Truly such an ¢&- 
change would be an “hour of deveiop- 
ment’ and oniy those 
blind to see could wiah ! 
“sense of personal joys 
such a revelation possible afttain- 
ment. The inspiration gained from 
h friendship is the help from friend- 
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seeming vacuum. 
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tutes for every man his 


Christ Jesus 
friend of 
friendship which healed 
In the same way today 
ever our friend shinin 
ever-ascending sense of friendship. 
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Early Journalists 


The modern newspaper, as Wwe Know 
it may be fairlv said to have been the 
of Gordon 
him there were 

he hh id 
im kind, 
that 
‘splende nt 
New York the 
centers of Mr 
had led a vagrant and varied 
he started the Herald Hie 
many things by turns, in 
writer of verses and stories, but ne 


James Bennett, 
Before 


newspapers 


invention 
the, elder 
tuurnals, not 
developed 
though not in 
elaborate 


other 


the news echeme 


deg 
and reé 
of 


“we 
in 


, ry e et % 


see so 


and leaditr 
population Rennett 


life when 
had been 
ludin2z a 


wr 


ing very successful nor very long. At 
length he etruck central fdea-—a 
really great, original idea—-the idea 
of printing the news of the day, com- 
prising the History of Yesterday, fully 
and fairly, without fear or favor. Ho 
was followed by Greeley and Raymond 

makM®hg a curious and very dis- 
similar triumvirate—and, at longer 
range, by Prentice and Forney, by 
jowles and Dana, Storey, Medill and 
Halstead. All were -marked men; 
Greeley a‘ writer and propagandist; 
Raymond a writer, declaimer and poli- 
tician; Prentice a wit and partisan; 
Dana scholar and an organizer; 
Bowles a man both of letters and 
affairs. The others were men of all 
work. writing and fighting their way 
to the front, but possessing the “nose 
for news,” using the Bennett formula 
and rescript as the basis of their 
serious efforts, and never losing sight 
of it. Forney had been a printer. 
Medill and Storey were caught young 
Bowles 
the office of 
founded 


a 


a 


was born and reared in 


betwixt a pack horse and a race horse, 
was broken to harness before he was 
out of his teens.—Henry Watterson in 
“*Marse Henry,’ an Autobiography.” 
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EDITORIALS — 


as ° 

_ Industrial Insurance 

‘for industrial insurance of one form = or 
ost always involve some sort of medical 
Mm It is interesting to see how this kind of 
1 is soon suggested in connection with the 
Stirance schemes. \Vorkmen’s compensation 
aS those of the various states, health insurance 
Ss, such as that in I¢ngland, and now the pro- 
nsurance against unemployment, all have their 
"for medical examinations which tend to 
i) either medical management or at least very 
7 deference to medical opinions. ‘That, of 
the purpose of what is called industrial medt- 
me the great body of workers in any plant 
lirect influence of the theories of one particu- 
Mt cannot be pointed out too often, therefore, 
May be much legitimate difference of opinion 
alue Of these theories in their relation to either 
m or treatment. Not only the workers them- 
those comprising the general public, are entitled 
ant to have such tremendous control placed in 
Mf a few of a special profession. 

Wegislative body there is no kind of bill that 
More discussion and require more amendments 
mM any form of industrial insurance. Labor 
lesires what it considers its due, but at the 
Cannot really wish to place itself in thorough 
‘te more subtle forms of domination than it 
) experienced. That is why Labor organiza- 
ecoming more and more doubtjul as to the 
many insurance schemes. Any wise plan 
ainly be simple, and should leave jeach indi- 
[9 choose his own method of treatment for ills 
> Tf this is not deemed practicable, then no 
Msurance whatever is preferable to one that 
Must include rigid medical supervision. In 
[scheme of insurance is a makeshift at the 
n never take the place of intelligent individual 


f 


oOple may wonder how medical theories could 
bd into a plan for what is known as employ- 
ince. Yet, with the various schools tor em- 
"are being conducted in all sorts of industries, 
thods of psychological analysis that are being 
attempt to determine fitness for émployvment, 
€ry indication that no slightest opening will 
led by those who desire to impose their theo- 
d for allon humanity. It is interesting, how- 
Whe National \ssociation of Corporation 
felt recently had its convention in New York, 
Feve the general application of psvchologicai 
hiring of emplovees. The very gathering of 
: is done on a basis that would not be accepta- 
ne. Ii the statistics and their interpretation 
fim Of imsurance are in the hands of one school 
Whieh utterly rejects other ways not merely 
t but of investigation, a very subtle influence 
bn people generally without their knowing 
18 being brought to bear. 3 

Y er, during the political campaign in the 
les, there will undoubtedly be every attempt 
at the scope of medical plans for the public, 
ir Workers in industry, should be immensely 
Mndeed, there already has been such an 
lj@ndidacies have been urged which were in 
S purpose of broadening all this scheme for 
» So far, candidates have not been greatly 
f advancing such an issue. Other candidates 
Ml to look into the whole subject quite 
Hetore making promises concerning it. The 
lidate for a political office, thinking of such 
ery general terms and influenced by the active 
Por it, is often led to believe that it is a much 
ir issue than it actually is, or ever could be. 
le, including some of the doctors: them- 
"considered only the superficial aspects of 
lams, aspects that have been smooth!y pre- 
"all the shrewdness of modern advertising. 
S to the meaning of medical plans is not rea! 
hose plans. Surely any desire on the part of 
on to control the various activities of every- 
should be thoroughly examined trom every 
Ww. Then, if it is not a right aim, it cannot 
ay such intention, if it is to be of real benefit, 
linly rest on a better basis than the germ 
y other sheer hypothesis. 

bor really desires is not the extension of 
s for insurance, but better education in work, 


‘ation, a truer adjustment of all conditions’ 


ent. All this will come about, not through 
ne {ation on the basis of medical theory, but 
prehension of what the very broadest inteili- 
r re lly is, tor all concerned. lul} production 
fean plenty of work for all without any such 
iS an unemployment, insurance, which might 
end to encourage idleness. In any case, the 
ig Of medical schemes on plans for insurance 
“Whole issue. If workmen's compensation 
strial insurance of other kinds are to he of 
must be so thoroughly simplifiedjas to allow 
real freedom on the part of all. If they 
ide truly simple and fair, they should not be 
y Such acts, therefore, certainly should not 
re autocratic, but any revision should leave 
j and their families more genuinely free than 


VYomen and League of Nations 

ord’ Robert Cecil declared. the other day. in 
he was disappointed by the attitude toward 
; ' Nations of British women, he w as, it may 
tu J, speaking comparatively. He was, that 
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is to say, comparing what British women as a whole had 
actually accomplished for the League with what he had 
hoped they might accomplish. Indeed, Lord Robert Cecil s 
statement may well be taken, by those who understand 
what large numbers of women are doing for the great 
idea with which Lord Robert has so utterly identified 
himself, as a tribute, rather than.a reproach. Lord Robert 
Cecil, in common with all who appreciate, in any measure, 
what the League of Nations really means, expects great 
things from women by way of support, and knowing that 
this support will, ultimately, be forthcoming in good 
measure, pressed down indeed and running over, he 
refuses to be content with any effort that is less than 
the best. 

Nevertheless, during the past six months, a very 
worthy effort has been made by the women of Great 
Britain toward creating thats strong public opinfon in 
support of the League of Nations without which it can 
never be really effective. The manifesto on the subject 
which was sent out, some months ago, signed by women 
representing many interests in the country, showed a 
grasp of the situation which is full of promise. “Gov- 
ernments,”’ this manifesto declared, “‘especially in demo- 
cratic countries such as ours, are practically powerless 
to act unless they are supported and inspired by the 
force of a strong public opinion. It is useless to criticize 
statesmen unless we have done our part. If women 
share this duty equally with men, they will help to create 
a new force in the world which will strengthen the foun- 
dations of peace.” The manifesto then went on to urge 
all women to help in this great work for the future peace 
ot the world by joining the League of Nations Union. 

The next development was, of course, the tremendous 
mass meeting for women, in the Albert Hall, addressed 


by Lord Robert Cecil, Lady Astor, Miss Mary Macarthur 


and others: and the next, the formation of an advisory 
committee from the signatories to the manifesto, with 
a smaller executive committee empowered to carry on the 
great campaign of education on broad and comprehensive 
lines. It was decided immediately to invite all existing 
women’s organizations to get in touch with their branch 
organizations throughout the country, with a view to 
securing the cooperation.of each branch with the branch 
in its locality of the League of Nations Union. 

Such a nation-wide effort requires time for its full 
development and consolidation, but it 1s specially welcome 
to find that, according to the latest available reports, a 
quick response is being made by societies of all kinds 
throughout the kingdom. The idea which hes behind 
the League of Nations Union is unquestionably thg right 
one, namely, that the way to secure the real establish- 
ment of the league as a world institution is by means of 
education. “It 1s confidently believed,’ declared the 
manifesto already referred to, speaking of the attitude 
of women, “that they are now eager to take their share 
in the foundation of a lasting peace.” All that is-needed 
is an understanding of the way. 


Training Agriculturists in Egypt 

THERE can be no question, with those acquainted with 
the actual situation in E.gyvpt today, that one of the most 
pressing needs of the country 1s for trained agriculturists. 
The I-gyptian is not naturally a good agriculturist. All 
through the centuries he has obtained his results far too 
easily, for the strangely fertile soil of the Nile Valley has 
assured him plentiful crops without very much prepara- 
tion. He has, it is true, often been sorely straitened 
for land, but this has been perhaps his only care. The 
juture of -gypt, however, preeminently demands that the 
borders of cultivation should ‘be much more widely ex- 
tended than they are at present. An immense work waits 
to be done in the way ot reclaiming the vast stretches of 
salt marshes of lower I-gvpt which have never been culti- 
vated, but which, by careful work, could be rendered in 
the highest degree tertile. It 1s, however, just this work 
of reclamation to which the native L-gyptian dees not take 
kindly, and the result of this condition is that, especially 
during the past few years, large landowners have been 
obliged to look for agriculturists to develop their prop- 
erty, not to the native E-gvptian, but to the Greek, the 
LLevantine, and the Jew. The I gyptian, therefore, is not 
taking the part which he undoubtedly should take in the 
development of his country. 

The whole question 1s one with which the government 
might well concern itself, and that with energy. Facili- 
ties for instruction in agriculture in I¢gypt are sorely de- 
ficient. In a country. of considerably over 13,000,000 
people there is, at present, only one high class agricul- 
tural school, that at Gizeh, near Cairo. Then there 
are three intermediate schools in the country towns of 
Damanhour, Shebineekom, and Mushtahar. All of these 
are in the Delta. There are also six farm schools, of 
which four are in Upper and two in Lower l’gypt. Of 
all these institutions, however, the agricultural school at 
Gizeh is the only one which gives an education in any way 
approaching the standard ef such schools in the West. The 
farm schools are of no, value as far as affording a student 
a technical standing is concerned, inasmuch as the gov- 
ernment does not recognize their certificates, whilst the 
aim of the students in the three intermediate schools ap- 
pears to be chiefly the securing of government appoint- 
ments. 

I-yvpt, at this time, needs a system of agricultural 
training on a very much wider scale, and to this end the 
idea of apprenticeship is being Strongly advocated. It is 
proposed that students should be placed on large estates 
as apprentices, for two years; that, after completing these 
two vears, they should be sent on to the agricultural 
schools for another two years, and, on the completion of 
this term, should return to the estate where they obtained 
their previous training or to some other estate, in the 
capacity of an employee, receiving an adequate wage. 
Two more years in this situation and the student should 
be entitled to a diploma, The chief advantage of such 
a system, of course, Is that a due measure of practical 
training is assured.. In a country like IXgypt, suddenly 
faced with the absolute necessity of extending its agri- 
cultural activities on a large scale, the danger of too 
much theory and too little practice in the training of its 
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agriculturists is considerable. The “practical system” 
may seem to be slower, but it is always the most effective 
in the end. 


Cost of New Building 


A QUESTION tppermost with multitudes of people at 
the present time is whether the cost of building mate- 
rials will decline in keeping with the price recessions of 
other commodities. Viewed in a general way, the cost 
of building should recede when other costs are tending 
downward, but it may take a good deal longer for build- 
Ing material and labor employed in construction to reach 
a lower price level than for commodities and labor of 
other classifications. ‘This is partly because of the tact 
that the supply of houses is years behind the demand. 
The population of the United States, as shown by the 
present census, has greatly increased during the last 
decade, whereas new construction, particularly of dwell- 
ings, has been exceedingly slow. 

The building movement which was started some 
months ago and gained considerable headway has re- 
cently been checked by the fight credit situation, strikes, 
inefficient transportation, and high prices for everything 
entering into construction. The most serious handicap 
at the moment is the lack of transportation facilities. 
With the crop-moving season not far distant it 1s thought 
that not much improvement in the freight-car situation 
can be looked for unless herculean efforts shall be made 
to relieve the congestion. The demand for dwelling 
houses is as urgent as ever. according to architects and 
builders, even at the present high prices. The large 1n- 
creases in rents have encouraged new building. It 
answers to inquiries at real estate offices are any crite- 
rion, more people will own their homes in the future 
than ever before. 

Probably the thing which a man who is thinking of 
building a dwelling house should take into consideration 
is whether he can afford to wait four or five vears, or 
whether, with the prevailing high rentals, it would be 
better to build at once. Many people believe that build- 
ing materials will not come down in price to any great 
extent in that length of time, and there is not much like- 
lihood of rents receding until the cust of building 1s 
lowered. : 

With regard to business building, there is less occa- 
There was a considerable measure ot 


sion for concern. re 
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plant expansion during the war period. ) 
were built in order to take care of the enormously 1n- 
creased demand for American manufactures. [hese 
plant extensions, generally speaking, may be sufficient 
to take care of the industrial output for some time to 
come, particularly if there is a slackening in the business 
pace, as already has taken place in some directions. By 
reason of the stringent credit situation the banks have 
not encouraged business building to any extent. Office 
huildings in some of the large cities have been in great 
demand, and the supply has not kept up with it. Rents 
have accordingly gone up to unprecedented heights. This 
class of construction, however, should take a place second 
to that of dwelling houses. So far as dwellings are con- 
cerned, the “Build now” campaign would seem to be in 
entire accord with the necessities of the times. 


When the ‘“‘Night Before’”” Meant Uproar 


Ix THESE times of a safe and sane Fourth, one finds 
himself wondering if there are boys anywhere who still 
think it an essential part of the celebration of America’s 
“olorious” holiday that they should stay up all the night 
of the third, in order to make certain that “the day we 
celebrate” shall be properly uShered in. Speculation on 
this subject seems well justified, for nowadays “the night 
before’ shows hardly any difference at all from any 
other night of the American summer. There is a positive 
quietude about the “night before” nowadays. And how 
welcome it is! How vastly different, too, trom “the 
night before’ of those former times! 

~ In those days, the American boy made the celebration 
of the Fourth a special business, in which he claimed a 
peculiar expertness. .Who of that day and generation 
can ever forget to what an extent it was a business of 
expert noise-production? No one who has lived through 
a “night before” of those times is likely, either, to forget 
that the grand focus of all noise-making was the last 
stroke of midnight of July 3. The salvos that were to 
ereet the holiday at that moment were customarily made 
the subject of deep and secret planning for days, 1f not 
weeks, beforehand. The typical boy celebrator was in hts 
element when he was scheming to produce some new and 
ereater kind of noise that might help to tell a drowsy 
world that another Independence Day was at hand. 

To all who would essay to sleep through such a night, 
the small boy seemed more nearly ubiquitous in those 
hours just before and just after nudnight than in any 
other similar period of the whole year. By going to bed 
in good season, such a person might be vouchsafed an 
hour or more of fitful sleep, but rare indeed was the man, 
woman, or child, in bed at- midnight, who did not find 
himself rousing with a start at the grand outburst which 
marked that final stroke of twelve. Such a booming, such 
a crackling, such a braying of horns, such a clatter every- 
where as marked that portentous moment! One could 
fancy it echoing over the countryside, as surely as it 
startled the towns and cities; except that its effect was 
everywhere so intenSive that nobody ever thought of 
fancying what the noise might be outside his immediate 
vicinity. Then, after that initial outburst, the noise 
would become intermittent, there would be periods of 
silence, only to be broken by redoubled booming and 
more prolonged clattering. The would-be sleeper became 
temporarily so inured to noise that in the occasional 
periods of silence the hooming of distant explosions 
would have an effect that, by comparison, was almost 
restful. 

sy dawn the noise-makers would gradually betake 
themselves indoors, to catch a few winks of sleep before 
the official program for the day's events, should begin. 
But before the sun was high, the younger brothers and 
sisters of the bovs who had hee “seeing in the i Aurth”’ 
were out and about, making the day lively with their own 
particular sort of cracklings and splutterings. leven in 
those days, there were flag raisings and athletic contests 
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in the forenoon hours, parades and yacht races ancl 
picnics, perhaps, tor the afternoon; wile always in every 
city and town there were the mammoth displays of fre- 
works, come evening. But in and through this record of 
the day, torpedoes and firecrackers were like superfluous 
punctuation, adding nothing to the idea but much to the 
contusion. 

[f there was ever any real fun in noise-making of thts 
kind, there appears to be fun in it no longer. An lat 
a satisfaction for all sorts and cenditions of people. that 
new and hetter ideas of celebrations and amusements 
have come to take the place of noise! Why it ts, ts net 
easy to sav. Many explanations might be offered: one 
would. be as good as another. \WVhat seems clear ts that 
the noise-making ts becoming a lost art. Instead, people 
who wish to make special observance of Independence 
Dav, do it by engaging in some sort of outdoor pastime. 
They join in gaines and sporis; they get out their auto- 
mobiles and go joyously out into the open country, 
delighting in the aspect of the woods and_ fields, 
summer skies, and a summer sun, glorving in the country 
literally, and getting more Jasting satisfaction from the 
new wav than thev could get, with all their wearisome 
effort> out of the old. Instead of thronging noisily into 
the cities, people nowadays seem only too glad to get 
away trom them. ‘Their observance of the holiday ts 
sweeter and in all ways more comtortable, at the same 
time that it is vastly quieter. There are influences at 
work that promise to make even fireworks a thing of the 
past, and to bring about a general appreciation of other 
spectacles equally interesting and better worth while. 

And why not? Young America can be just as truly 
American as of yore, even though it comes to understand 
that there 1s a deeper significance in the Fourth of July 
than can be emphasized by mere noise. And it is sate to 
say that when even the firecracker andthe tov ptstdl are 
no more heard if the land, when even the midnight hour 
of July 3 shall be a wholly quiet hour, boys will still 


be boys. 
Editorial Notes 


AT A time when theré seems to be some tendency to 
work out reductions of the income tax in the United 
States, it is interesting to note the Paris dispatches stat- 
ing that the income tax in I‘rance is three times as much 
as It 1s in the United States. - \pparently the new French 
tax laws increase the tax on larger incomes, while to 
sgme extent the tax on moderate incomes will be slightly 
less than it was previous to this vear. Apparently the 
I'rench are at the point where taxation must be made to 
bear in new ways and new directions in order to bring in 
what the country needs as a‘basis for carrying on. Not 
the least considerable phase of the whole affair is that 
represented by the need to devise machinery for col- 
lecting the taxes as levied. If the experience of the United 
States 1s anything to go by, Irance can hardly hope to 
get the collection of its complicated income tax in work- 
ing order within less than two or three years at the 
earliest. 


‘\ BEAUTIFUL little place is Shere, in Surrey, well 
known to artists, a perfect model of an old English 
village. I-ven the drinking fountain is a thing of beauty. 
and not tar distant is St. Martha’s Mount and Newland’s 
Corner, where Chaucer's pilgrims must: have passed to 
look at the pertect view, 1f, indeed, they had any feeling 
for country in those days. Into this pretty spot of Shere 
a great, ugly, useless German gun found its wavy,.the 
donors, no doubt with the best imtention, thinking to 
honor the village. But, far from the memento being 
accepted with enthusiasm, a great lack of appreciation 
has been manifested, and the question now going the 


xsround of the gossips, using the word in its old sense, is, 


“Who threw the gun into the.river?” But answer came 


there none, and that is scarcely odd. 


IN EXEMPTING any group’from the United States anti- 
trust laws it has generally been accepted that their mem- 
bers have a right to organize for their own protection, 
but when any organization reaches a point where it shows 
signs of being a menace to the public, then an entirely 
different situation is presented. Things would appear to 
have approached dangerously near that point in the case 
of the Cuban sugar men, claiming to contral 2,180,000 
sacks, who are reported to have pledged themselves to 
withhold this amount of sugar from the market until 
the price reaches 24 cents a pound. Efforts are, it is 
said, to be made to induce those outside the pool to join 
it, so that there will be no sugar available except at the 
high price dictated by the pool. Just where is the famous 
rule'of supply and demand at work in this?’ 


AN authority in the motion picture world was speak- 
ing, in an interview the other day, of the progress made 
in the screen industry. But the progress of the “movies” 
must be held lacking until they reflect the advance alreadv 
made by the community which they serve. For instance, 
the screen industry must recognize that the United States 
has for all time progressed out of the liquor traffic, and 
has established that fact in the stpreme law of the land. 
Why, then, continue to hold up to view more than ever— 
for liquor scenes in picturés seem to be multiplying— 
what the country has outgrown, and what the great ma- 
jority of its people would gladly forget ? 
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ASA source for a name of a body of driving sol- 
diers that famous old river of Asia Minor, the Meander 
would seem to be of use only as a last resort. Not so, 
however, thought the Turks. “For the war reports show. 
that the Greeks captured some of the paraphernalia from 
the one hundred and thirty-fifth Turkish Meander regi- 
Apparently that band of troops took its designa- 


OnE of the latest productions of Dr. Max Reinhardt 
at the large Schauspielhaus in Berlin was the ‘“Lvsistrata”’ 
ot Aristophanes, -It is interesting to learn that heartv 
laughter grqeted the humorous situations in which the 
Greek dramatist treats of a strike of the women against 
the men’s excessive devotion to warfare in the course of 
the play. ? 


